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IBSTiaCT 

This prograa aodel focuses on adnlt tesldential 
flna«t« aftercare prograis. Critical is;saes In halfway boase 
op«1Ba1^CBay a aodel -for evalnation, and innov'atiTe varia^otfa are 
: discnsMd. The facilities diecnssed inclade pnblic and 4>rlTate. 
lAlfMif hQVMS that provide residential services to adult offenders 
as a -^raositiopal yStep fcetvecn tbeir release froa an. institotion and 
th«ir retnxn to inlependent living vitbin the coaannity. The stndy 
te2ia«a halfway hoses' as facilities which accejt ez-of fenders , 
. '.:iq«ilMsed Irca prison, provide th> basic necessities, of rooa and >> 
lioacd* atteapt to eTiteraine each individual's probleas vi^b 
.reintegration, plan a prograa to reaedy these FrcbleBs*/ftnd provide 
sspportive staff to assist the resident is resolvino^obleas and 
- retvrning to society as a law-abiding citizen.,,3ji.«^Tndy enoof passed, 
a xeviea of the literature dealing with ada;.t residential ineatc 
aftercare, a review of available evaluation cf kalfw^y house 
^^iicilitiM, and a nationwide sjarvey of halfwayjEonses. The stodj 
rfdraaiiies critical issncs in halfway honse estat/lidiaent and 
' cpexfticBt, inclvding needs assesdae^t, goal-itetting, funding, \ 
' loeatica, ptograaaiM, adainistratlon, evaluation, and accrfditatipn. 
^^^^^itH^ll issiias as greased by balfvay honse adaialstrctors are 
ccri^iaed with the iaf oraation available fr9a the surveys and Mte 
visits to develop generalized prescriptive stateaenta regairding each 
r'ef nalse pzobleaiareas. The need for evaluatif|i research ilB^ , 
^> iis«MS«d^ accepted evaluative tecbnigues are ezaained, a sodel 
t cesearch design iriiioh can be iapleaented by a single halfway house in 

<^4«r to ewalnate its operation is presented, and snggestione 'for 
; itilisiag.evalaatioa results are offered. The stqdy discusses 
inao^atiwe prograas and planned variations which have beei used 
sweqessfally by experienced halfway house adainistrators and ezplorea 
lir'eas in which flexibility and laagiaation have enhanced the 
jlAainittzato^*s ability to provide the type of trcataent and Mfviees 
c«qfiired by ez-offenders in zetuinlng to coaaunitJ^ living. A Selected 
bibliogzeFhy ia incleded. (intbor) f ' 
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The past 20 years have seen ,an extraordinary growth in 
^ the ^development <!>f cbnmiunity-based corrQptional pro- 
\ grams for criminal offenders. Although halfWay houses 
have been in Existence for well over a century, the 
iocieased interest in and use of theise facilities since the 
late 1950's has been remaiicable. The acceptance of 
community *based programs as an important component in 
3 the correctional process has been encouraged by several ' 

factors. Dissatisfaction with the use pf the traditional 
. pei\al in^ution ha^ emerged, not only from commonly- 
ac^^ndwledged inhumane conditions within prisons, but 
. also from research findings which, illustrated the ineffec- 
. ;(^veness of institutional corrections in achieving the re- 
^nabilitatioQ of the convicted criminal offender.(r) 
Changes in correctional theory have also*contributed 
to ihe acceptance of oominunity-based programs. The 
emerging concef^in corrections has been the reintegra- 
tive model. This irodel recognizes the harmful effects of 
Isolation from the community and encdurages the use of 
transitional half^^y house (^d other) facitities to pro- 
vide basic needs and lessen the pre^siires on the offender 
of returning to independent community living. 

Another factor lending support to the use of halfway 
houses for criminal offenders has been the successful 
operation.pf this type of facility in the mental heajth 
field. (2) Mental health institutions have suffered from 
similar types. of problems which have confronted penal * 
institutions, and th^e prol51ems have been reduced by 
the establishment of community mental heal^i centers to 
^ be used either as alternatives to institutionalization or as 
iflechanisms to facilitate the gi^dual reentry of the client 
to community living. 

Three majo* reasons are generally advancedto ^pport 
the use^f community-J>ased programs for criminal of- 
, feiftiers. Fli>t, as mentioned above, the treatment^ of ' 
offenders in the community is regarded as more humane 
^^"'fi^m placement iifjo tradi^onal penal institution. In addi-v| 
M tion to'redikin^die effects of institutional overcrowding, , 
^archaic and makeshifl plants, .sometimes deplorable 
conditions,^ ai)^ inadequate staffing, the use of ^ 
community-l^fd programs allows the offender to main- 
tain ties with his family apdfriends and remain' in the job 
market. Many ^nologBts' also believe that it is in- 
humane tQ release a long-incarcerated offender'directly 
into a community which may have so changed during his 



incarceration that is no longer |^amiliar to him. They 
argue that the use of a traiwkrapal facility *to allow the 
released Offender to become gradually £econditioned to 
his community is simply a humane.action twyWh^hould 
be standard procedure in a^y civilized socletyi 

The second reason generally ^1ven foT*-me use of' 
halfway houses i^ that successful reintegration of the 
offender into society can most effectively be ac- 
complished in a realistic community getting. With tlte 
use of a transitional facility, th^ confusion, uncertainty, 
and stress faced by the rele^ed offender can be met 
gradually, allowing th^ ex-offender a reasonable period 
gf time to readjust to independent Uvipg, The halfway ^ 
house thus can function as a ''decompression chamber**, 
for theoiec^itly released ex-offender. 

Finally, re^ite^gration vJRhjp the community can be 

^accomplished at a cost which is less than the cost of 
incarceration. (3) Cost comparisons should be ap- 
proached with caution; there are a number of factdls 
which must be considered in performing comparisons of 
cost among several correctional programs, including a 
definition of available alte m at ive* dispositions, the serv- 
ices being rendered, the length of time spent in altemav^ 
tive programs, and the cost of thpse progranis. When a 
halfway house is used following parole iipm an institu- , 
tioa, it may be more appropriate to compare the Cost of r 
halfway house operation to the cost of parole. However, 

. comparison of halfway hous^e costs and institutional costs 
is relevant when the halfway house is us^d' prior to the 
granting of pajj^teo after release on parole if the ex- 
offender woufd not have received pardle without the 
condition of halfway house residence. ■ 

A. Definition 

A wide variety of facilities and pioerams have oeen 
thrown together undec the rubric ^>^hatf way houses." 
these facilities range from small correctional institutions 
located withi^the community to loosely structured 
houses which provide minimal support to primarily self- 
referred client^. The target populations of these facilities 
also vary considerably. Halfway liouses may serve only 
persons referred from the criminal justice system 
(thrQUgh pretrial diversion, probation, prerelease, work 
or study release, or parole); persons with specific dif- 
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r^^iTidties, ii^iM^ of lefanJ fnu^ (such as al- 
oohoEsm, drag abcne, mental falditti pcoblems);*specific 
giODps (such as deUnquent or o^ectod juveniles)^ or 
any combmation these po|nilatkni«; This Program 
M<Mtei will focus on adnli residential inmate aftercare ' 
programs. The focal universe, therefore, isd^ned as all 
pMic and private Halfway houses which provide resi- ^ 
dentkji^ services to adult'cffenders a transitional step 
beitwein their release from an institution jind their return 
to Indepf^ndent living within the community. These trtinsi- 
tion iEKntities aire currently used extensively across the 
coun^. ^eariy 400' such facilities were found in the 
United Stal^.(4) Htflfway houses are located in almost all 
of the SO st^/ Houses range hi capacity from 6 to 140 
beds, with the average house having a capacity of 25. 
Based on tMs leverage, a total nationwide capacity of 
lO^OOb'beds ca^:^ projected. Since die average stay at a 
halfway house is approxinaately 12 weeks, it can be 
estimated that*the khown facilities in the country have the 
potentiial of serving ifiom 30,000 to 40,000 individuals 
eveiy year. 

This focus, however, docs not preclude die value of . ^ 
die following discussiohs and guidetines for halfway 
houses serving different dient popolatioas. A multitude 
of questions and problems may be encountered in the 
planning and o^rati'on of any halfway house, regardless 
of its 'Orientation, While this Program Nfodel is 
d&igned to meet di^ needs of administrators of adijlt 
re'sidcntial inmate' aftercare facilities, it is hoped that its 
usjefulness wifl ^xtend*^to odier types of facilities as 
'weU.(5) * 



l^ed of fender. Sullivan et alAD describe die fimction 
of the hsOfway house as providing a transitional/support 
system for die offender to readjust to the community 
from prison and, consequendy, to avoid recidivism'. 
Pearce(8) shares diis yi^w of die halfway house, which 
he believes should provide a home, assistance in voca- 
tional counseling and training, finding a job, financial 
support, educational and recrei^onal opportunities, 
psychological and emotional support and counseling, 
and a supportive environment * For the purposes of our^ 
subseijuent discussions and guideline, die functions of 
the halfway house in die correctiolial process (Jan be 
defined as follows: the halfway house accepts ex- 
offenders released from prison, provides the basic neces- 
sities of room and board, and attempts to determine each 
individuals reintegrative problems, plan a program to 
remedy these problems, and provide supportive staff to 
assist the resident in resolving problems and returning 
JO society as a law-abiding citizen. (9) 

C. The Need for Guidelines 



B. Halfway Houses in the Correctional 

Process * 

Widiin die criminal justice system^, halfway houses 
have been used for several target populalions,{6) Man- 
datory releasees and parolees who are in need of a transi- 
tional facili^ and die slices it can offer have been 
significant target grftups. Halfway j^^s^are also fre- 

' qucndy used for probationers as anyternative to incar- 
ceratioii. Many houses can now offe^stud^s^^nd ^ 
tic services to aid the courts in dieir sebt^ncingBfcdsiqns. 
Inmates who are released from institutre^s prior to man- 
datory release or parole are using halfw^ houses as 
prerelease, work release, and educational release cen- 

; ters. Some houses serat^eglected juveniles juvenilis 
adjudged delinquent araltematives to d^tentioh facilities 
or training schools. Finally, many halfway houses limit 
their target populations to criminal offenders with specia^ 
problems, such as drug abusers, alartiolics/and indi- 
viduals with psychiatric problems. 

\\ Within this population categorization, thfe residential 
aftercare fiicility provides supportive scrvidcs to die re- 



The result of die extraordinary increase in the accept- 
ance of halfway hbuse»4i^been a remarkable increase in 
the number of'houses'estaWi^hed within die past two 
decades. Many of diese houses, however, were not 
adequately prepared to solve die multitude of problems 
which arose during their establishment and operation, 
and were forced to close. In order to help halfway house 
administrators anticipate and solve diese problems, sev- 
eral sets of gufdelines and standards for the establishnoent 
and operation • of halfway houses have been de- 

veloped,(19) ^ 

The' guidelines and prescriptive statements in diis 
(^d^ument focus ^n die critical issues in halfway house 
ORgratiommi are intended as refinements of the existing 
•guidelines. They have been developed jis usable^ practi- 
cal statements which ntay be* employed by dic^alfway 
house administrator in selecting die appropriate^splutions 
to problems encountered in die planning, esUblishment, 
and olperatifJfi of the house, these guidelines may pro- 
vide altemat^e courses of fiction and^ay illustrate die 
innovative and constructive ways in which odier halfway 
house administrators have solved the problems diey h^c 
encountered; Thi^ manual, then, is a "*hoW to** guide for 
hiilfway housk establishment and /operation, focusing on 
the major areas of interest to administrators and embel- 
Ushed with thf advice of experienced administrators and 
researchers, ^ :>. , 

D. Sources of Datq 

The I^w Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) recendy sj>onsored a National Evaluation Pro- 
gram study designed to assess die current state of the art 
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of haliway hoa^ prograni^^is fmject attempted to 
assemble what is t^wik^boiu metfiods, outcom^, and ' 
effectiveiliess of balfway^houses*. This study, conducted 
by tfic Pn>gram for^hc Study of Cnmeand Delinquency 
"lit Jitic Ohio StaiOM^^ of 
'the li|erature d^aung with adtm restdential inWte after** 
care, a review of available evaluations of halfwafliou^ 

facilhies, and a nadoriwide survey of halfway houses. _ . , 

For the purpose "of this study, adult rcsi^tial initiate cepted e valuable techniques, p^^enis a model rcscajcl 



needs assessment, goal-setting, ^^ding, location, pro- 
gramming administration, cval^tiKin a^acckd}t2$iot^ 
We ha\%:ombiped the critical i*^Ues expressed by half- 
way house admilfistrators ^ilh information available 
from iJ^^^Sitibnal Evaluation ^granr survey and bur 
site visit* to (}eveJop generalized pres^^pj-yg j^tatements 
regarding- each of these probief^^ ^as. Qiapter IH dis- 
cusses the need for evaJiiatiyej|psearch, examines ac 



aftercare facilities were, included if: at least 50 percent 
of thdir populations w^ felony offenders frotn Stitc^'or 
Federal correctional ^cilities on^ work-study release, 
|>rerelease,' or piarole status; the residents were allow6d 
freedom of movement beyond thqir work or educational 
programs: aiA clients' were required to remain in«resir 
dencriess than 1 year. Qifestionnaires were completed 
for 153 facilities which met the survey definition of an 
adult residential inmate aftercare facility,^-a]id 30 of 
those hdbses ^ere selected for site visits lo provide more 
detai^d data. The data obtained from both the survey 
tnstiilment aad site visit reports were compiled to de- 
scriljie the current dimensions of halfway house opera- 
tions in the United States. \ 

f . Oinganizatioh of the jyianual \ 



design which can be impl^np^"^^^ by a single halfway 
"house Jn order to evaluate' its Operation, and off© 
suggffeioni.for utilizing evaluation ^^^^^^^ Chapter*Jfv 
disci^sses some o^e' innovative Programs and plaimed" 
variations\whi* have^)een used successfully ^^P^n- 
encrfd halfway house administrators cjiploresf arc^ in 
whichi^exibility and imagination h^ve enhanced the ad- 
ministrator's ability to provide the lyp^ of treatment and 
service^ required by ex-offendet^ In returning. to com- 
munity liying. ' ' ^ 

For -administrators whose intenest or cliriosity are 
piqued by the discussions of critical iss^g^ vvhic^ follow, 
w^ave. included a Selected Bi^^iograpj^y at the end of 
the Progr^ "Model. Th« org^niiaiiQ^ of • the Bibli- 
ograp^y roughly corresponds to ordf r of presentation 
of the critical issues. Wc have to limit the biblio- 



Ihe discussions in this manual^ave been divided intp/ graphical entiT9$ to dof^rrients ^^ich would be not only 
threi major areas. Chapter II examines some critic'Jh^conceptually and^pragmaticaUy valuable ^ but al^^ 
issues in halfwiiy house establishment and operations: able without undue hardship- 

'A ■ 
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Standards for Halfway Houses <tnd ^^"^^^Uinity Treatment Centers 
(Washington. D.C.: United States ^P^ment'of Justice, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Admin*strati^>".'Te<»j,nical Assistance Di- 
vision. 1973). pp. 22-26. . * 

7. Dennis C. Sullivan. Larry J. Siegel. ^ Todd Clear. "The Half- 4 
way^ouse. Ten Yfcars Laten R^apP^!^^ of Correctional ^S^^' 
tion." Canadian Journal of Cri^^^^gy Corre^^, 
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of. the Offisoder into tbe^^ 
rlRAwcCij^^ CaiuMm Jour- •* 

^ ' ^tfi^<Art:m,, p. 156. 



10. See, for eianvk: Jdm M 



and Thomas J. Muv^°s*; 

V 




Guidelines and Standards for ikffmsy^ tfouses and Co'mmuniiy 
Treatment Centers, \Ud.; National Advisory CbmWsaion^on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Cfcals^ C^^tions (Washington, • 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 19tO); Amcrican'Omec-^ 
donal Association, Manual cf CorrectionalS^tandards (College 
Park,'NiMyiaM^^^ 
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CHAP^R Jl.> CRITICAL ISSUES IN HALFWAY H&USE 




OPERATI^^ 



Planning and preparation for the estaBlishment of a 
halfway house facility must be undehaken with great 
care'^and deliberation. Hasdly <conceiveti pjaris almost 
invariably i^ult in operations placed with vexihg and^ 
tenacious problems, some' of which ma^ escalate to tTie 
point of jeopardizing the existence of the halfway house. 
There are a number , of issues which af^pear to be of 
'critical importance to the hal£way hmsc administratgr, < 
particulariy during the pteoperatioifal phase of the^^ 
ect; y/€ feel that a goodrjjjhorough understandi/ig^d 
appreciafion of thesi problem areas wilCen^le thp ad- 
ministrator to avoid soine of the more common problems 
. in halfway house operation gind to anticipate and min- 
imize others. - u 
In the discussions which follow, we have identified 
seven 'areas of hallway fiousd j^lanning and^op^ration ^ 
which cbv^er most of .the common types of problems 
faC^d by administrators ,i«Al though these problems over- 
lap botlKihe preoperational and operational phases of 
hous^establishment, awareness of the issues underlying 
the probfems will^be an invaluable asset during the plan- - 
ning process/ - 

The seven i3sues which will be discussed are: assess- 
ment, of* need and setting of goals ^d bbjectiyes; i^ue^ 
and problems bf funding a halfway house; the location 
and site select i^ for the house; the administration and 
oiganizationd. structure of the hotfse; the issues involved 
in house piog^ms 'and servicA; the issues of standards 
for and accreditation of halfway houses; and the issues 
' and problems of program evaluation. * < 

A. Typology ^ - 

In border to present a clear and useful discussion of the 
criticaLissues involved in the estabflishment and 'opera- 
tiopK^f halfway ho^s^, it will be valuable at this point to 
constract a categorization scheme desig^lbd to facilitate 
the presentation of this material. Thei&are two charac- 
teristics -of halfway houses which seem to have^ 
.^atest effect on the nature of the problems they face 
die type of funding and administration used by th' 
and the nature of the progranf wkich the house oTfers. 

Sti^tifying niatters s'omewhat, halfway houses can be 
either pnmarily^ private operations, or public agencies. A 



public ^halfway houses is^ operated and funded by a fed- 
eral, state; county, pr municipal agency. Private hOuses 
^ may be funded and operated entirety a private prdfit or 
Sionprofit organization or may be financially supported 
* to .some extent by jiublic revenues, v 

The typr^of program offered by the l^alifway hoil^e caii 
be broadji^^aracterized as interventivie^r supp^rtive.(l) 
Interventive programs are concerned-^ith **treating" the 
^ client's deficiencies of ^itsonality aj|d.social adju^jtmeqt 
" through a process of diagnosis,tj!^^is)l[ication an4 {reat- ^ 
ment by specialized, professional persoifneL Supportive . . 
programs emphasize the identification of resources avail- 
able from Other communi^ agencies to meet the ne^ds of / 
the residents. * ^ i 

The two dimensions of public/^vate ^houses and ' 
supportive/interverftliye>4)rograms are,.of^ourae, not in- 
tended to represent di^rete categories. In reality, most 
houses will fall at'some poin^along a public/private or ^ 
Jjipportive/interveiuive contfnuum./The^" distinctions T 
are^ useful, however\because the nature and extuit of«/: 
many of the problems facedpby adrhinistratoh ^^iflof- 
pend in large mea^reiipon whether the house is pnmar- 



ily a public ^supportive house, a public interventive 



house, private supportive iiouse, or a private intirven- 
tive house., ' > -"^ , ^ 

In discussincj^re critical issues involved in the esttf^'. 
lishment and operation of halfway houses, t^is classific^^v^ 
tion scheme wilLbe used when the particular proble^^. 
undencorisidei^mon appears to be diTferentisfllyr expert,- "'^ 
enced among the four types of houses. ^ ' ^ * 

B, Needs Assessment and GoaPflping 

, Possibly the most ^ihiportatit preope^tic^al tasks that 
halfway 4iouse administrators must perform are«the as^ 
sessment of the need for a halfway house facility and the" 
setting of goals and objectives for the house. In combina- 
tion, these tasks c|etermii\^ whether the proposed house 
can be a viable operation, what the target populadonis) ^ 
lat house will be, and wh^t |9rograms and services* the ^ 
ise willofffefT ' • , V 

The importance of a preliminary needs assessment^ 
particularly for the planning of a private halfway house, 
cannot be overlooked. For public houses, operated by 
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i» pioMem to noi to scvm. since 
wU idftady kmm fkc tutoih which 

boose CM offei/Howi^ *e privue agency con- 
^templiiiag the uttWtohimnr^pf a btlfway house will 
wm IP tittdy oMfOfyjfMbia Aere to an actual need 
Ite mA aJ^UNy WoMlwslvejrfina ke>(kvck>ped. \ 
* AMcdsasaot0MittwUHMK:aiecte 
cKcnts wWin'ibe house's uf^ pofwtotion who may be 
■viilable for lefcnal to the house ahd the types of prob- 
leiM ^^Mential cSaift ma^f have which can be ad-, 
dmsad by'b(jttie'piofnttmrihr^atx>AaL^^^ on 
^ CMne a|id Dmquency^as Itoled sU factors which de- 
;tanim i|e jfekctioo of *e tariet po^IafkJn: 



^ cjuded in the program provided you hive adequately ' 
trained staff to help them cope with these sf^ific 
problem areas. (2) , ^ 

V Along w|ih an assessment of the need for ihc halfway 
jKMise, the administrator musi be able to conccptuallie' 
tnd afttculate the goals and objectives of the house. Your 
suied goals and objeciivcs will determine both dK con- 
tent of jour house program and the criteria by which the 
performance of the program Can be measuredjpincc' the 
nature of the components of your progrsnv whiW flow 
logiciJIy from your overall goal, it will be >s^hiabfc 
conceptual aid to th'ink in lerms of a hierarchy orobjec- 
tiv^s. This hierarchy can be illustrated. a!^ a four-level 
pyramid: 



• Qeograpbk locatioo should lie poi^sidere^ Only 
ihoM^lfenden who are lesident^ of the local arei^or 

'ibogt wbo aie willing to rckMwilc in thf Vicinity 
should be id^tifiedas potential ^icipants. if the 
thrtMt of the program is to reintegrate tfie offender in 
liis own cqimniunity. ^ J ' ' , 

» Age.sbould be considered so that prUfram partici- 
pants aie aMe to tak5,j4vantage of all of the program 
components. Thus, ofWlidcrs within the age range 
of llVt to 60 «e able to tatcldvanuge of almost all 
educational, vocational, and employn^nt oppor- 
tunities whicli could be major program components. 
Younger offenders cannot be expected to join the 
work force lealistically; older offenders may be too 
close to retirement age for employment. 

• Sex should be considered only from the point of 
view of having a substantial popubtion to merit 
having a faciKty. Either male or female offender* 
may p«ticipate; however, you may include Wclt--^ 
you fed that your community would not morally 
object to a *>^ducational" environment. 

• Length of sentence should be considered in that yam 
wUI want the participants^ sentencing period to fit 
t^e time frame of the program. For instance, those 
offeiHkrs who have minimum sentences of less than 
9a days could not take full i^ivanluge of a program 
that involves a 6-nionth residence 

• Dangerous, hostile, and emotionaily disturbed of 
fenders should probaWy be excluded because the 
nature of the residential cwKept implies mmimum 
security. Moreover, you must also be a^ncemed 
about the safety of the community, you do not want 
ID inchKk any offender who-jdight icopardi/c the 
safety of otlier>aiticipants. mc^ommunity. or the 
e]iis|^ of tUc program. Remember that you 
should inchide osly diose offenders with whom the 
ptDgram is capable of coping. 

• Drug addicted and alcoholic offenders may he 




The levels are defined as; 

C/w/— >%tatemcnt of purpose under which the half- 
way house operates % 
Si<^^«j/j-*Those critical factors required for achiev- 
ing the stated goal 
Basic Objectives Specific and conceptually measur- 
able objectives related to in-house objectives to 
be accomplished in light of the house goal 
Activities Objet fives ^Act^iuc% designed to ac- 
complish client prograi^bjectives. 

After a review of relevant literature, discussions with 
individuals knowledgeable in the field of aftercare, and 
discussions with halfway house administrators, the NEP 
Phase I snidy determined the following broad goal for 
halfway houses: 

To assist in th« reintegration of ex-offenders by 
increasing their ability to functi<>n in a socially 
acceptable manner and reducing their reliance 
on criminal behavior. 

To accomplish this goal, halfway houses have, in 
general, adopted three subgoals: 

• To prAvidc clients with programs and treatment 
services directed toward reducing the disadvantages 
And pn>blems of ittuming to the community after a 
pcniKl of incarceration 
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the caleforiet of btsic house objec- 
iitt tfie diy«IDHifty activities whidi air designed to 
rroflih the task otijectivcs. Thm^n^y be several 
KHvite wiridi can |^ par fa n i e d for each basic objec- 
llva;,tbc tetectkm odiM ^ipropriaie activity or activities 
wU dtptmi oo *^%eds of the individiiaJ client. The 
NBf a«n«y of haifWay hbascs fond the following types 
ac ti ir M e a bahif oaad to support the house subgoals and 

Mltk§9^: Fro gnm mid Trtmnmm Services • 
' Wmtk {ftfMhe: Eiaploynient 
ActhHty Otfevtipei: 
Job nacenaai . ^ 
lobCdi»aeiuif ^ 
VocaikMal Testfav 
VocaiioBai Training 
Job Hnntint and Retcnbon Skilb 
Boik Obieahe: Education 
Activity Objectives: 



Educational Testing 

Educational Couiueling ^ 
Piaoenent 

Basic Skil^ Education 
Basic Obiectiye: Pinilbial Assistance 
Activity Objectives: 

Encourage or require savings 
Budgeting Skills 
Consumer Education 
Loans 

Paid In-Ifpnse Work * 
Boric Objective: Family Assistance/lbelationahipaT^ 
Activity Objecti^s: . ^ 
* Individual Counseling • 
^ Group Cbunsefing 

Phiemal/Maritai Rcrfes and S^kilb 
Home Furloughs 
Basic Objective: Inlcfpenonal Relationships 
Activity dbfectives: 

Individual Comttdiag ^ •'^ 

Group Counseling 
Bask Objective: Client SelMtmige 
Aaivity Objectives: ^ 
Illdivi<hial ComueHng 
Group Counseifiig 
Community Service Projects 
Ptrsooal A p pea ran ce 
Medicat-Dental Services. 
Basic Objective: Dkvg/ Alcohol ilboae Tpeatment 
Activity Objectives: m 
Individual Oounaeling 
Group CouttseHag 
Community Treatment 
In-House Urine Te^g 
In-House Antabuse Treatment 
Basic Objec^ve: Leisure Tima Activities 
Activity Objec$ives: 
Individual CounseliQg 
GrMtp CcNmseling 

In-House Recreatiooal Opportunities 
/Community Recreation Resources 
Basic Objective: Conunuaity Placement 
Activity. Objectives: 
Empk>yment 

Housing ^ 
Cooidinatioo of Postrelease UseiofComnmnicy 

services ? 

Subgoai: Security and Residem Weli-Being 
Basic Objective: In-House Security 
Attivity Objectives: 0 
House Rules of Behavior 
Night Security and^Supervkion 
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Bask Qijitethg: ConuBMAty Security 

Ute of VohnMen ^ 

<tot of Heskleab' Activttiei 
VafidMhM of Retidenti' Activities 
BoMk Obitctive: RrDVision of Bvic Needs 
A0i^ Ob^ves: 






forHouu Operations 
^Objeetivt: Funding 
fwiy Objectives: 
Grants 
Budgets 

Uaimi with Funding Sources 
Internal Financial Control 
Basic Objective: Administration 
Aaiviiy Objectives: 

Organtzioional Stnicturei^. 
Division of Responsibility 
CommOnication Flow 
Basic Objecti\^:i^yskst\ Facility 
Activity Obtectt 
Loca 
Acquis'tt' 

Zoning/Licensing Requirements 

Renovation 

Maintenince 
Basic Objective: Staffing 
Aaivity Objectives: 

Rccruitmenl9^reen ing 

In-House Training 

Outjiide Training 

Penonnd Pohcics 

Volunteers 

Ex-Offenders 
Basic Objective: Community Support 
Activity Objectives: 

ftrticipalion in CommuM^y- Sponsored 
— ^ Activities 

Meetings with Community Groups 

Voiuniecr Ptogra^hs 

Community Advisory Board 
Basic Objective: Comnmnity Services 
Activity Objectives: 

Liaison with Referral Agencies 
Basic Objective: Program Evaluation and 
Modification 



Activity Objectives: 

Interoal/Extemal Research Component ^ 
DaU Collection ^ 
• Followup of Residents ^ 
Prqgram Modification Procedures 

It should be pointed out that such an elaborate hierar- 
chy of objectives may not be required for eveiy halfway 
house operation. The hierarchy discusKd above illus- 
trates the orientation which an inlerv'entive house might 
have; a house with a purely suppoctive orientation might 
veiy well be able to exclude many of the treatment 
objectives and activities. As an adminisuator, however, 
you should consider it absolutely necessary to construct 
such a hierarchy, regardless of the supportive or inter- 
ventive orientation. 

An^cr important consideration to keep in mind in 
articulating the goals and objectives of your halfway 
house is thiA the theoretical assumptions which link basic 
objectives to subgoals and subgoals to an overall goal 
must be identified. This simply means that you should be 
able to sute why you believe, tftat certain activities and 
house services can be expected to lead to the ac- 
complishment of the stated goal. For example, the 
following discussions reveal some of the theoretical as- 
sumptions which link the previously-stated subgoals 
win the overall goal which we identified. 

1 . Provision of program servicefli. The provision of 
program services is perhaps seen by ialfway house man- 
agers as their most iniMtaAt contribution. House staff, 
attempt to determine iwividual client needs and then 
either utilize community services develop resources to 
nypond to these needs. The underlying alkimption is 
that by providing these services, cBents wijll leave the 
house less disadvantaged and more able to nKet the 
demands of hving in a complex society, ft is assunKd 
that this, in turn, will reduce or ebminate die ex- 
offender's reliance on criminal behavior. 

In assessing the effectiveness of program services in 
attaining the house purpose, it is important to measure 
the extent and quality of the provtskm of services. This 
measure can best be determined at the* basic program 
objective level. The success of the house in providing 
services and fulfilling client needs can be determined 
from the number of program objectives accomplished by 
each client. ^OtBer measures of the quabty of services 
could be cbent (consumer) surveys, evaluation by out- 
side experts, or assessments by chcnt supervising agents 
suc^ as parole or probation officers. A discussion of 
' program evaluation is included in Chapter 111. 

2. Provision of secure environment. Although major 
emphasis is generally placed on program, rather than 
security elements in the operations of a halfway house, a 
variety of activities within the house lead to the conchi- 
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tioQ thM scouriiy 0n€^ m en^pe^ foffptteo variable. In 
addUontHM of the attnKtiv^fimon iiud in justifying 
oomimuuiy-btied oomctkjM lo^llie public isrthe fact that 
cHcoti reside in a mm atructured and lope^tsed envi- 
igomeiif dian Handnrd parole, and that thb environment 
offen a '*tett** of the evoflender*a redness ig return to 
society. ^ . 

The aaaumpdoo ttnking this subgotf to the house *s 
puiposc is duit by pioviding mpervision restrictions on 
dfinn, boil die opportunity aid irmptation for criminal 
activity iRfiil be iesacned, and sfafT will be abk to forsee 
apoaaMe criikal inddenti and perhaps be able to prevent 
them. Thk wiU caae die client dvough the initial critical 
periodi whkh jfoUow re^pne^and allow time for tre^it- 
meflt aervkea lo latuTeflter. ^ - 

Achievenienl of this'subfod is also most appropri^ 
ately measoied in terms of accomplishmefit of basic 
objectives. TbCM basic objectives most often focus Dn 
the clicnto* behaviors while in the program, their lack of 
criminal activities during lesidency. and the clients* pro- 
gram compleiioii rate. ^.v 

3. Provis0h of house sitpport openaions. This sub- 
goal stresses thi iiiiportance of efficiency of house opera- 
tions fai accompBslling (he house pwpose. The general 
assamption b that an eifictendy operated house will be 
fttore effective in provi<fing both program services and 
secnrity activities, which should in turn produce an envi* 
ronment conducive to cBent reintegration. 

Determinittg house effectiveness in attaining this 
subgoal also can tome from evaluations of basic objec- 
tives. The more adequately sucir objectives as fiscal 
. solvency and utilizing qualified stBT are met« the more 
effectively tlris subgoal accomplivied. 

4. SystenMU^IaHning. The consniction of a hierar^ 
chy of objisd^H^of course, is certainly not a total 
solution to ti^^Hagement problems faced by admin- 
istrators. It can^mwever. be extremely useful in dcvel* 
oping -itructure and organization in many phases of 
management. 0*Leary and DufTee offer this justification 
for utilizing an objectives hierarchy to systematically 
structure halfway house program objectives: 

"A stress on goals shifts the focus away from 
an exclusive concern with the offender and his 
characteristics toward a view diat places him 
within a correctionil system continuously ac- , 
commodating itself X6 A large social order. **(3) 

The efficient management of any social program, such 
as a halfway house fiKility. requires systematic planning 
in which the total problem is analyzed and ail alternative 
solations are examined. The objectives hierarchy con- 
structed for the halfway house program, combined with 
systematic planning, can aid the administrator in both the 



pij^operaitionah^ operation^ phases of h9i^se astab* 
lishhient^. Oeone and Milstead have developed these 
basic stq>s for^ystrmatic planning: 

• Define the problem. and thf^plann(ijg/task. This 
includes prelimina^ research to describe target 
populations lud dieir needs, and identifying diose 
individuals wno will assist in planning. 

• Formula^ policies on die.bo^is of value analysis of 
ahernativ^«Qlu|i6ns (deciding what oujght to bie). 

• Assess operational resources and constraints* fun^ 
ing, legisjative factors, Afl community fx^ferences.N 

• Consider priorities, inclu^g die extent ofTdnding 
necessary, and identify what serviced have to be 

• esiablishedto mH^ ipr^gram objectives. 

• Oevelop a prosranKstructure that includes such 
tivities as administration, manpower assignmetit. 
budgeting, and feedback for policy review. 

• EsUblish specific prc^jbcts with k>ng and short range 
objectivps. \ . 

^ • Desig;) a system of reporting and evaluating, an^ 
provide a formal feedback to the planiyng s)4- 
lem.(4) Y' 

5. Goal' setting strategies. Because program goals 
and objectives are essential for both the management and 
evaluation of programs, it is important to know some* 
tiling about die process of esublishing your goals and 
objectives. Warfield has identified duce mediodologies 
for setting goals and ^objectives: individual initiative; 
committee planning; Cld management by objectives. (5) 

Many criminal justice programs, including halfway 
houses, use the individual initiative method of goal- 
setting. Under this strategy, all decisions are referred to 
one person who, presumably, has determined the goals 
and objectives of the program and retains the power to 
make decisions on die basis of those goals and objec- 
tives. In halfway house operation, this task frequenUy 
falls on die administrator who nuy then be required lo 
develop program goals without previodsly prescribed 
guidelines. Although many capable administrators may 
set realistic and riKasurable goals and objectives, prob- 
lems may still arise if the decisionmaker has not 
explicitly enunciated those goals to k>wer level staff. 
Additionally, house suff may lack a strong commitment 
to accomplishing goals and objectives which they have 
had no part in setting. 

The committee planning approach is advantageous 
since it involves individuals throughout the organization. 
Under diis strategy, a group of individuals work to- 
gedier, hold diak>gues, read, consult widi experts, and 
finally produce a statement which provides a description 
of the desired goals and objectives. The outcome of thb 



l^mew. h fiequently MgMy vtlu^-laden, 
inkl objectives are often vaffie. Although thy ap- 
may an aceeptabk.way for i board of tifetees 
to develop a fhiloiophy or statement of purpo^ for a 
iy house, operational objectives must ^ frAiMspe- 
^ and workable in order to contribute to the overall 
>hijpspphy. 

Man^cmcni by objectives is both a philosophy of 
gemfent and a method for accomplishing the, re- 
'^qoirements of the organization. Undc r this goal-setting 
strategy, explicit obje^ives are set by me halfWay house 
staff through a formal process. In tlTe^, maji^emenl 
by object Wes involves a flow of discussion bofi upward 
4^ and downward through structural hierarchy (various 
levHs^of the house), T]^ discussion flow allows op- 
^ timlm inpi(t by all staf^" members in th^^al-setting 
process. The management by objective mcthOT is ^van- 
tageous because a large number of individuals participate 
in sening goals and objectives, and the goahH>4d objec- 
,tiv^ developed may be more consistent. In addi5on, ihe 
interrelationships among goals, subgoals, arid objec- 
tives can be articulated and structured i(\ show how the 
achievement of objectives contributes to the ac- 
complishment of subgoals and goals. 

McConkie in a Prescriptive Package, Management h\ 
OBjeaives: A Corrections Perspective ; "has suggested 
that, since it is always possible to identify many more 
objectives than one program can mcHit, it is valuable to 
group objectives by priority category. He offers the fol- 
lowing groupings: 

The Must'Do Category, consisting of ;hose objec- 
tives which, if left unaccomplished, would cause the 
death of the organizations These objectives are cen- 
tral to organizational survival: ihe>' must be ac- 
complished if the manager, or the organization, is to 
justify existence. 

The Ought'To'Do Grouping, containing those objcc- 
tives which are necessary for improved perform- 
ance. These arc vital to the growth and health of the 
; ^Nganization or agency. An agency can e<isi— but 
not progress — without meeting them. 
The Nice-To-Do Ciass^. composed of thost objec- 
tives which could be postponed or eliminated if 
necessary. These objectives provide opportunity for 
new or untried ideas, or for moving to and fro to 
accommodate political needs within and without the 
piganization.(6) ^ 

C. Funding 

. The provision of adequate funds for the operation of 
the facility is a challenging objective for most halfway 
house administrators. Indeed, in a recent survey, funding 



was cited by halfway house operators as their nx^t 
severe adminbt^tive problem. Most administrators iden- 
tify the pwicular problem as insufficilnl funds to pro- 
vide necessary of improved services, ahhoughVother 
probleins Wntioned include: the uncert^intys^f funfling 



the difficulty in maintaining cash nb 



ish Ml 



by grants, 

adjusting prograrjps due to'less*than*antici|gt^trd grants. 
Private houses, in pariicylar, suffer from ftmding probr 
lems and report them' twite as*^ften as- houses opera^ji^o^ 
by state departments of corrections, while federally og^ / 
erated houses report no funding problems. (7) ^ 

House administrators arejnequiped to pursue a number ^ 
of activities aimed at promoting adequs^te fun<£ng for 
^ their facilities. These activities vary among houses, de- 
pending on the relationship of the house to its funding 
source. House^^Miich operate on grants from public and 
private agencVes, rtiust prepare grant applications and 
supporting docuoDentation, while houses which are pub- 
li(y agencies or department3 (i[ larger agen^es must pref 
pare budget^ and documtntiHon. t)>e^nction of the 
activity for both types c^||wstti4S-smular, but the actual ^ 
process is somewhat dmScnt. . / - 
Liaison with fundhig sources is an activity which tends / 
to consume a significant portion of the house director's ' 
lime. To continue operations,' it is important for the 
house which operates in the private se^or to n^yitain 
"good** relationships with funding sources. Jf the house 
is publicly funded or funded by its major referral source, 
V liaison occurs durino^e normal couve of Jbusiness. 
rfouses must also mjj^Uain contact-with potentijj funding ' 
sources if they plan to expand or alter their qp«rations. 

Beyond the issue of obtaining funding, funlds must be \ 
conuxillcd and allocated within the-house. Internal finan- 
cial conuxil activities are required. For houses which 
have large budgets and diverse operations, these ac- ^ 
liviiies can fully occupy several staff members; 

Funding activity can be heavily influenced by the 
nature of the aftercare process. The aftercare process c^ 
be supportive and requi*r minimal facilities and f<a^ 
staff, 6t it can be interventive and treatment oriented, 
with large staff and extensive facilities. The overall level 
of funding required, and thus the funding activity, can 
vary subs tan ti idly between these two extremes. The op- 
posite situatioi) may also arise, io.v*ich the level of 
available fundm« influences the aftercare process. 
Houses may begin'6peration with^low level of funding 
and an essentially supportive procekss^d gradually de- 
velop a more interventive orientation asnV>re funds t)C- 
come available. 

Additionally, situations may occur wherAthe referral 
source handles a portion of the aftercare pr^ess itself, 
and consequently the house requires less finds. Prt* 
release^and work release centers frequently wMjj^jni&h a 
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single iiistitutipfi whkh provides all referral and intake 
services. 



physical needs of the house. Volunteer staff can also 
an important donatioh which supplements paid house 
The major environnieotBl factor affi&ting the fundin| staff and reduces funding requirements for wages uiA 
objective is the availability of potential funding source^ salves. 

Tliis. irf turn, is affectod by public attimdR toward cor- piven the array of funding sources which arc availabfe 
ftctiofu. the state of jUe economy, and'the i||lative mix «o the administrator', it is necessary that he carefully 



of public and private fti^ing for correctioris. 

Finding is clearJyi ro£tcritical function in the opera- 
tiSn of a-hal^ay house; thus, the manner in which the 
adnmpistiator addresses funding issuts may ultimately 
detemitne.the success of th< qbiiise. Funding is a set of 
[activities, whici) have as their^al obtaining resources 
netcssary for the operat^n" of the house program and 
fKtliQr. This goal has both short ahd long term aspects, 
Initially', funds most be obtained to begin operations 
through tif^ acquisition of a facility, ^taff, and time to 
plan and devetop the program. However, it is also neces- 
sary thU funding activity be handled so that the funding 
needs of the house will ^ met for^an intermediate period 
of* 3 to 5 years. Planning for h^mte funding cannot 
bf neglected, since the penalty for such neglect will be 
an unendfng series of /mnual- crises. 
' K Pubiic vj. lynvofr. The position of the house on the 
il^pubHc/private continuam is an important consideration in 
jplaiming fumling'act|lity. Houses which arc in the pri- 
r vate sector probablj have the advantage of increased 
f funding flexibility. iVpte are a large number of potential 
funding sources available from which the house can seek 
funding, although therakis likely to be a great deal of 
competition for each of mbe sources, pie public sector 
house has the advantage ofSupport frcmi a public body 
which ukimately has the poWemp tax individuals. Long 
term funding sta^hty is at leastpotentially available in 
the public sector. This situation is borne out by research 
. which indicates that private houses tend to have diverse 
funding patterns witfi multiple sources, while public, 
houses are almost exclusively funded by State Criminal 
Justice Planning Agency grants or state and local 
cash.(8) 

2. Funding sources. The administrator of a private 
halfway house may k>ok to a number of sources for 
funding — both public and private. In the public sector, 
he may kM>k to the Law -Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration; the National Institute of Mental He^alth: the 
' Office of Economic Opportunity; the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; the U.S. Department of 
Labor special titles under the Social Seourity Act: and 
State and local governments. In the private sector, there 
are Community Chest/United Appeal organizations, pri- 
vate foundations, religious and service organizations."^ 
local contributions, and fees for service. Donations of . . 
items other than mon^ should also q0 be overlooked, {p^ 
They may have a particularly high vsriue in meeting t^^. 

n 



evaluate the implic^ions of utilfzing any particular 
source. He should cpnsider any limitation or restriction 
which any funding source may hold for his facility and 
decide whether he can live with them. This may be 
particularly critical durii^ the initial funding^(or a^'bouse.. 
When the administrator is striving for a maximun flexi< 
bility for future operations.. The future funding Security 
of a :^rce is also of critical importance. In particukif^ 
^PA gilintjL are utilized for^uutup and early operalioii, 
plans mu y yc made to replace these funds sinc^^e^tate' 
.SP^*s ha^^a policy of funding programs for a mauniliflB 
of 2 to 3 years. -S\^ 

As an indication of which funding sources ari ctv* 
rently bting utilized, administrators were askad in lha 
recent NEP study to identify the funding sources wUoh 
they were then usin|. The most irequently 
were: state mon)fiA^%), county an4^ local 
(43%), and privated^ations (36%). Many housas. ef 
course, use multiple funding sources. Also men t ionad' 
were the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, CETA funds, i 
sharing monies, fees from clients, donations from < 
ness, a<id contributions from nonprofit orgamzatioai. 
The most frequently mentioned planned sources fbr>iW 
placing LEAA funds were state monies, private dona- 
tions, county and local funds, fees from clienH.^jiMl 
CETA money .(9) 

,3. Proposals. The identification and evahaalioB of 
funding sources is only the firSt step for the housa . 
ministrator. He still has to obtain 
administrator in the public sector, a'l 
porting documentation wiH be necessary. For tlit^valc 
house. it|yp likeJy that a formal proposal will have to be 
prepared. In actuality . there is Very little difference in tbe^ 
content of a well prepared budget and its accompanying 
narratfv^and a formal proposal. The major difTefencc is 
in formal. Since proposals are utilized even within | 



th^Kmds Pdk'Ae 
t'biilpet and its su^ 



agencies, particularly for discretionary funds, 
cuVfiion focuses jii that format. ^ i 

The task of producing the proposal, i.e., the 
document, most often falls to the halfway house admiflU- 
trator, although occasionally where the house is part of a 
larger agency . the house administrator will only be call|^ 
Upon to provide supporting materials for the 
administrator. In a very general sense, the propoaati 

answers to two questions: 4) w|iat is it thai JM 
ftc to do? and 2> how do you propose (o ^ k? 
wering these questions requires thcMnput 
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number of penons and groups; few admihtstrators arp 
eqiiipp«d to handk the job alone. A successful prooos^ 
requires a. well thought-out purpc^e, or goal, whith 
this case is related to th< provision of services to offenor 
ers through the halfway housQ( setting. But this alone i^ 
not sufficient. There must also be a rationale, a method, 
a prodUure for accomplishing the purpose or goalrand 
tfiis method must be able to generate demonstrable sup- 
port. SupjJort has to come from wiWn the adminis- 
ti|itor*s own agency, from the funding agency, and from 

\ the community vtfiBiijjjvhich^W ^ouse is, or will be, 
located. It Js important that support for the proposal be 
garnered early in the.funding process, and this is proba- 
bly most readily accomplished by including these addi- 
tional persons in the prop<l»al development prgc^s. 
Compromises in the original goal and the methods for 
achieving it may have to be made to achieve the funding 

^ of the program. 

'The actual format of the" proposal depends on the 
requirements of the funding agency, and every effort 
should be made to adhere to their requirements. In gen- 
eraU most pfop$2Sgls will contain sortie of all of the 
followink parts; (1^ 

Part I— The Prologue-Prefactory Materials 
A. The Cover 

The Title Psfge ^ 
The Table of Contents 
The Cover Lctte^ 
The Lcner of Transmittal 
The Distribution List 

The Face Shecl» or Basic Application Form 
The Abstract. Synopsis or Summary 
Statement ^ 
r The Overview or Introductory Statement 
and Background ^ 
Part II— The Main Text-Supporting Materials 

A. The Statement of the Pn>blem or. 
Demonstration of Need 
The Statement of Goal?^ and Objectives 
The Statement of Models. Means and 
Methods 

The Statement of Evaluation: Input and 
Gkitput Measurements 

E. The Budget and Fiscal Resource Statement 

F. The Statement of Accountability 
^^^zn III — The jConclusion-Summari zing Materials 

I A. The Review of Recommendations or 
Propositions 

B. The Summarizing Statement and Future 
Plans X 

Part IV— The Epilogue— Supplementary M; 
A. The Bibliography and Reference; 




B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 



ix of Supporting 
ipn' , 
ary: Terms an^ Usage 

4. Fjihd jhf^^nt /iUity . Once funding is achieved and 
the house is operatin|, funding activity must be mafp- 
tained. Few facilities are funded for more than I year 
at a tiriie, so contact with tlie comniunity and the funding 
^<^ency must be continuous. Consideration of thft content 
(^future proposals should not be left until the jnonth 
preceding the submission deadline. Data which docu- 
ment the current operation jnusi be identified early and^ 
maintained routinely because ttf'ey will serve aS valuaB^ 
support for the next pipposal. ^ 

UFhe suitability of the curriJnt funding source should be 
■continuously reevaluated, and the search for additional 
sources should contimic. Priorities and availability of 
funds in the field of human* service dchvery^ ftifcluate 
rapidly and next -year's ** guaranteed** fynding ma^ sud- 
denly evaporate, ,* 

In summary, funding problems are the rtiost severe 
problems facing hplfway house operators, particularly 
>^those>trtRe^ piivate sccmr\ Secure and adequate Funding 
requires that the administrator locate and evaluate ali the 
funding sources available to(tiim. enliststhc sufiport^of a 
wide range of individuals for his pVogram, carefttlly 
develop a written proposal for his project and, following 
successful funding, continually reevaluate his funding 
sources and activities. . 

D. Location and Sit« Selection 



B. 
C. 



d future 



< 



The importance of the location of the halfway house in 
a community setting has been firmly esta^^ed. 
Dt)leschal has said: - . 

The rjiM^nale for the halfway HHuse movement . ^ 
is bajJed on the assumption that' the inmate is in ^ 
neediof a gradual re-entry into the community, • 
duririg which he must learn the responsibilities 
of c^nmunity life, and this can come about 
onlylby actual residence in a community set* 
fingidi) 

the Preisident s Task Force on Corrections has also 
pointed ^ut the valuable role of community-based centers 
in i\\c t^k of the reintegration of the offender. The Ta^k 
Force Report called for the establishment and extended 
use of such facilities located in the community.(l2) ^ 
Alper considers it a matter of common sense that, when 
satisfactor> adjustment to society is the goal, the treat- 
ment is best "m a setting located within that society . and 
not in isolation from it/'(l3) 

I . Community attitude. Having established the need for 
the {(Katiomof the halfway house in the community, the 
issue tJ^en b^lpomes: where in the community should the 
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UUmwy houtt^ be kMl0d?^Qi|e important factor in Be-. . 
tmbfmg locailloii it coipmimiiy attitude. In oonsidering 
tte Idcatioii-iif die halfwo^ 

% Mtmal Sumiards stales: **. : . WvaiBng community at* 
titudes nmst be taiops into alccouiit, bat it tthe halfway . 
house] should bein as good a iMighborhood as commu- 
nity attitudes will permit." (14) ^ 
V The fcason for the concern with conmiunit^ttitudes 
ind i^actioQ is tyt^some halfway houses hive been 
.fpped either to cl6se and itlpcate ^ to relocate before 
taaiing at a selected site. A 1970 District of ^lumbia 
Pg l i tii i ^ of Corrections; study documents such half- 
.w|^ hoose Jdcatkm difBcitltidi.(IS) Neighborhood con- 
ca^ aa argiieitby Henderson, iochide greased dahger - 

' to penoos an^ ftoperty On reflected by increased area 
4brioie rates) and depnciation of .real vs^te values.(l6) 
llowever, in a Calif^ia study, t^ese fears were fbund:to 
be totally unwarrBnled.(17) 
Wa study also reported 
iirqime xates or declinin| 
^tMishment of a halfWa, 
ever, renudns dmt in tfijrNEjj 
houses surveyed reported 



clean 



.(1«)' 



Itu4y^ 



ranked among their. 
2. fype 



and Ale 



Ihifr 



Wl! 



er District of Colum> 
dence of^ increase 
value^|Eigoy|ing the 
how- 
f the 
prob\ms 
(19) 

le ^ the type of 
be loAted^eller 
be located in a 
ich the individual 
to adjust in an 
cnyonment.(20) 
low socioeconomic 
, a Crb#K^n House study, an Ohio 
ind the Manual ^qf Correctional 
im^d that the h'flfway house be 
orkingcl^ neighborhood, or in 
(21) 

ning ibc anonymfty 
may be due. in part, to apprehen- 
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^sivcfliss dxNit possible 'ndk^^ reaction. How 
evdr^i'^it is more ImportlK^at the halfway house 
reiidmts be and feel a natural part of the community, 
father than being tdentified and 'stigmatized as being 
-frbm a correctional center. Keller and Alper state that: 
. . commercial locations or those ur^ergoing transi- 
tion or redeyelopment, nnarked by lit^ neigtiborhood 
xphesiveness and a resultant^anonymicy, are favored 
sites . . .*'(22). r*^ 

Rachtn also recommends l^pations similar to those 
described by Keller and Alpier, but warns against lo- 
cating in deieriorating ne^hborhoods. To achieve ano- 
nymity and still. become a part of the community, he 
reconunends {ocatioo m a racially, culturally, and eco- 
nonucally diyerse ccmmumi(y.(23) Botfi the Ohio half 
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way house smdy apd another Ohio s|udy of rein^gratioa 
enters recomm^d location in a neighborhoqid which 
will have a similar racial composition as that of the 
facility.(24) ^ ^ ^ . ' 

The remaining issue is defiQil|by the'term **a(X:essi- 
bility/' McCartt ^nd MangOwa, in Guidelines and 
Standards for Halfway Houses and Community Treat- 
ment Centers, stale: ' * 

The community-baseA treatigent tenter should 
be located^in ap area iraso^bly close to.public 
transportation, employniSnt and vocational op* . 
portunities, medical, psychiatric, recreati<jftal 
and other communitj^resources and agencies to 
be i/tilized by the tenter for^ c1ients.(25) 

BeinE^^fiCCMible, the halfway hduse can-have |i rural,, 
suburban, urban, residenfia), or commescial|^ing. But 
if UicJwuse is not conveniendy accessible to needed jobs 
community agencies, the reintegrative eiffect will- 
bably be significantl]|<lessened. 
In summary, locating the halfway house is an opera* 
tional issue that can affect the atnlity of the house to 
'^reintegrate'* offenders. Ingram managers should con-' 
sider the issues discussed above when planning a facility 
location and have acknowledge of the demographic aiid 
physical attributes of any neighborhood being con- 
sidered. ^ ^ 

3. Type of fiurility. In additionAo the issue of the 
neighborhood in which the house X((H1 be located is the 
necessity of locating a physica^olFty Which will be 
adequate for the programmatic/activities of a halfway 
house. In smaller comn^ities where adequate facilities 
may be scarce, the availability of a f^ysical facility may 
actually override bther considerations such as neighbor- 
hood. Today, halfway houses are ibcated in every con- 
ceivable type of facility, from houses ta»ilder hotels and 
motels. There is little available evidenceVo indicate that 
one setting is more likely to be successful mai^ny other, 
although a structure which was built as a house appears 
to make the achievement of a homelike setting much less 
difficult. 

. jf the facility chosen is a house, it will have to be a 
large one, and thus is likely to be older and in need of 
major repairs.^ hpst of questions then arise. A fre- 
quendy asked question is: should the facility be rented or 
purchasd^? The ultimate criterion is cost and will pose a 
situation unique -for each4iouse. If a suitable facility and 
financing can be found, purchasing is probably the wisest 
choice. Almost any house will have to have considerable 
renoyafib^ and spending a great deal of^oney on 
cone cl^'s property will be risky. Also, you will 
nd a great peal of time working to have your program 
accepted in your neighborhood, and a move because of a 
f 
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lost ^^Oh! whi leqoiie tlua thi| time te 
Him ait* howiver, tituatioiui what fiindinj is minimal 
or unbeftaiii. and maintaintag flexibiUty through renting 
a facfcy may be die besttkcision, particularly if a rental . 
agieement wWi an option to buy can be achieved. 

In tte NEP survey,(26) only 7 of the 3(7 site-visited 
houses weii! purchasM by the administering agency, and" 
tbey were all opcTitcd|w pftvate, nopprofit agencies. One 
house was donated to it^gency so long ago that its actual 
valu; was unavailable. The mean expenditure for renova- 
tion of the^ rcmaining^six houses was $17,137. Private 
houses reported Spen^in^ more money on renovation than 
public hoUaes. In^opc c^,^^ agency spent funds to 
renovate a hotel which ii^ply rented. The me^n cost of 
acquiring a (Jcilitjf in the NEP study sample was $28,970. 

Location anA|ite selection arc upt issues which can be 
dieak with easily. All aspects of both the community and 
the planned facility will bfcve to be taken into considera- 
tion. The ideal facility may be unavailaljlc, even after 
community concerns have been dealt with. Sornc com- 
promises will have to be mjjle, but they must be made 
with the realization^Jiat they will be with the facility for 
as long as it exists. A grc^t deal of tiific and effort wiU be 
put into '/settling into" a particular location, and it is 
• important that this effort docs not have t6 be made very 
often. Keep in mind, also, the rbqlhiW^ which the 
type of program J^ou plan to offer n«v irJ^F'Q^ facility 
selection. Purely supportive programs>^hich offer little 
more than room and board to residents, may be able to 
operate smoothly within a structure which allows mini- 
- mal resident ii||eraction._ However, more interventive 
houses, which emphasize group and individual counsel- 
ing, structured group activities and interpersonal skills, 
will undoubtedly require suuctures which have, or which 
llbitiliily be modified to have, common areas such as 
counschng rooms, group meeting rooms, and resident 
lounges. * / 

AdmifihtrafioR and Management 

I / Public vs. private. One of the first considerations 
in halfway hoiisc adminisu^tion is whether the house 
win bcpubhc or private. With rejm-d to the effectiveness 
of the program, it may make very little difference: for 
example, the Natioaal Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goal^* expresses no preference but calls for 
legislation which aiithorizcs the development of commu- 
nity treatment centers directly through contract with 
' cither governmental agencies or private partics.(27) Al- 
though proponents of each view may argue the advan- 
tages of their respective positions, a statement by the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons on this controversy seems rea- 
sonable: 



Despite differing vieWs, it probably mattcfs lit- 
tle whether the management of a center (half- 
way house)* faBs mder^the sponsorship, of a^ 
public or private agency or; in fact, becomes 
part of the responsibili^ of a probation, parole, 
or correctional institution adiranistrator. Of far 
greater importance are the quality of programs . . 
offered, the competence and integrity of the 
center's staff and the correctioaal agencies tha^ 
useihe resource. (28) \ . 

AdminisU^tively, the more important-variables in this 
controversy are the cooperative relatipnships between the 
halfway house and other components of the, criminal 
justice system and between the halfway house and com- 
munity rifcources. The house, whether public or private, 
must have a good working relationship with the referring 
agencies to ensure that both the physical transition and 
the treatment transition of the releasee to the house arc 
not disjointed and that adequate referrals to Justify house 
operation are forthcoining. In addition, the house needs 
the support of community agencies, since it is inefficient 
to have house staff provide all services rather than utiliz- 
ing community agencies. 

Houses whick are publicly operated and which have 
adininistrativj^es with the local correctional systqpi 
may have s/^ficajit advantages over private houses in 
the area of^ferral agency relationships. Often the half- 
way hous/and the ccyrectional facilities which it serves 
are a part of the same administrative agency; thus a 
smooth flow of refe^ls from the inmate facility to the 
house depends on internal agency coordination. Smooth 
openrtiQii^is not guaranteed, but it is at least possible. 

Statutory impediments to halfway house referrals arc 
generally not a problem for public houses, although they 
may be a serious problem for private houses. Publicly 
operated facilities are "insiders" in the eyes of mpst 
potential referral agents. Conversely, privately operated 
houses arc "outsiders" who must aggressively sell their 
services to potential referral agents to assure an adequate 
and appropriate flow of referrals. In the final analysis, 
whether the administrative umbrella is of a pubhc or 
private nature, however, is not the major issue. It is 
important to note that halfway house agencies are **big 
businesses" with limited resoibrces and must, maintain 
efficient managerial operations to accomplish their objec- 
tives. 

2. Fitting into the community. Regardless of whether 
a house is publicly or privately operated, it will have to 
find a niche for itself in the larger community within 
which it is located. This means it will have to develop 
relationships with agencies which are already in exist- 
ence. The house will be involved primarily with referral 
agencies and service agencies. The referral agencies arc 
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ies^Joards of parole, 
vJloeal jails, county 
for the survival of the 
of individuals within 
of building this rela 



^^Bkeiy to be state cottq^^s agei 
probation and pantile departmei 
posecutocs and courts. It is crii 
bouse that it develop the supj 
leferral agencies. The initial staie^ 

^ lionship should occur when the plans for establishing the 
house arjjbetng formulated. Dmng the original assess- 
ment of need for the house, strong contacts with referral 
i^encies should have been made. Probably die best way 
to cement relationships with rmrral aganciesHs through 
formal services agreements. It must be rememli^d, 
bowcver»tdiat a service agreenient>)r contract %vi!! prob< 
aUy be the result of a great del^, of hard'work^and 
preparation on the part of the tiouie' staff. 
^ The initial refcrjials which a haf^way house jeceives 

> from a-referraLagent may have to pe aggressively rev 
cruited. The hcAise director should regularly visit {x>ten- 
lial refeiral agents to explua (die {house pro^m or 
apprise die agent of any cIlRges in its operation. The 
house program should be presented in its best light, but 
promises which cannot be kept musl be avoided. The 
price of failure widi an initial'referral may be that the, 
initial referral will be die last. In addtttdh, it must be 
recognized diat die first referrals may be real probleni 
caKS with whom the referral agent is totally frustrated.^ 
There are arguments for and against accepting clients 

' like dib. If d)e bouse is successful widi dieni, there will 
likely be more Vferrals, bUt, realistically, what are die 
house's chai)ces of suc6ess? In the long run, it may be 
wise to carefully select die first referrals and not accept 
just anyone suggested by die referral agency simply 
because house population is low. 

Once a referral agency has become a regular source, 
th6:e is still die need for ck)se attention by the halfway 
house staff. Regular meetings between agency and house 
staff can be used to head off any potential problems and 
serve as a constant reminder to die agency of the pres- ' 
ence of die halfway house and its services. Annual or 
semiannual luncheons and/or open houses hosted by the 
halfway house can serve a similar purpose. 

Relationships widi service agencies are critical to the 
operation of jnost halfway houses. Good relationships 
with agencies v^ich provide a wide variety of services 
negate die necessity of die halfway house trying to meet 
all of its clients needs internally. If odier agencies can 
provide some client services, dien some degree of in- 
house programmatic specialization can be achieved. As 
with referral agencies, formal service agreements widi 
service agencies are a good idea. If it is possible to 
achieve diese agreements early in die process of estab- 
lishing die halfway house, it should be done to avoid any 
problems which may arise later on. In some areas, com- 
munity service agencies have expressed a reluctance to 



deal widi offenders— a sinia^n which can probably be 
avoided by more care^l preparation on die parfof the 
halfway bouse staff. Service agency support, like die 
support of referral agencies, is built, through contact 
between the service agency and house staffs. 

In Addition <o agency relationships,, die halfway house 
rnust deal with a wide variety of individuals, groups, and 
organizations whose purpose is to provide neither refer- 
JM^ls nor assistance. A number of houses handle these 
, cpmmunity relations by attempting to ensure that the 
' immediate neighborhood remains indifferent to die exi$t- 
eqpe of the house and its ^programs. This community 
^ apathy is often fostered by die house staf£ in the belief 
If diat maintaining a **low pi^01e*-* is die' best medipd of' 
avoiding con^aints and dius |)ro\^irtg that the house does 
not threaten the neighborttood^ 

On die odier hand, many house ctjrectors feel diat 
public speaking engagements before civil, social, frater* 
nal and church organizations familiarize the community 
widi die goals of die prbgram and help to enlist dieir 
support.' Many civic, social, and religious organizations 
have donated funds and services to halfway houses. A 
sampling oHhese agencies include: Jaycees, Chamber of 
Commerce, VFW, Kiwanis, Red Cross, lions. Salva- 
tion Army, and various church groups. 

Some^lTouse programs which aid both the community 
arid die client by reducing die stigma of ex-offenders, and 
hdping them make the transition to community life in- 
clude a chaperone program fpr the elderly, clean^ip 
campaigns, and social events. 

Which of these strategies is best probably depends on 
'the individual community, although research indicates 
diat most tend to maintain a **low profile** for their daily 
operations. (29) 

3. Administrative hierarchy. Efficient adrninistration 
requires diat houses have a formal organizational stnicr. 
ture. For all but the smallest operations, this will entail 
some type of administrative hierarchy. That is, diere will 
be a, division df responsibility among die halfway house 
staff. For mbst private houses, this means that the chief 
executive body will be a Board of Directors whose mem- 
bers will tend to represent die middle class community 
within which the house is located. The exact role of the 
board may vary but, in general, it is concerned primarily 
widi providing very general statements of policy in such 
areas as funding, personnel, se^ices, and referral 
sources. 

Under the Board, there must be a house director who 
actually administers house operations on a da)^-to-day 
basis.VThe director's task is to implement die general 
policy statements of die^oard of Directors. The house 
staff, which may include counselors, security personnel, 
clerical personnel, and housekeeping personnel, then re- 



port to the directoi[. Because most houses are small, this 
administrative hierarchy tends'to be flat with few levels. 
Thus commufiieallon between levels can be open and 
infornml, and in^ai bureaucratic problems can be held 
to a minimunvj^casionally, however, communication 
' within the house still can be a problem. Individuals who 
arc involved in different disciph'hcs or hold conflicting 
philosophies find ihemslfelves unable Co communicate 
Ihcir ideas to cacfi other; le^ alone resolve conflict. 

It is also impo^ant to recognize that the differences in 
authomy implied by a fonnal structure can themsdves be 
the source of intjraorganizational strife. Different levels 
•of the organization can also perceive a single situation in 
strikingly different ways. The Board of directors may 
view a tounselor's reaction^to a critical incident with a 
resident as a serious breach of Houseipolicy, while the 
counselor's p^ers may view it as a creative solution to a 
difficult problem. Mechanisms which allow resolution of 
the problems cited above must be designed into the 
formal organizational structure or introduced ipto house 
operations. 

^ Publicly operated houses also develop adminisU^tive 
hieraichies. Frequently they are extensions of the organi- 
zational stfucture found in the agency of which they are a 
part. Although they seldom have a Board of Directors,1J| 
is likely that there will be an official in the parent agency 
who performs a policy-making function similar to the 
Boards The in-house staff will probably be organized in 
almost the same way as a private house. Interlevel 
conflicts will tend to arise, but these conflicts will be 
somewhat mediated by existing policy. Public houses, 
unlike privately .^jperated houses, tend to inherit a body 
of adminiso^tive policy from the parent agency which 
can be utilized at least for initial operating purposes. 

4. Staffing. A key issue for halfway houses is the 
availability of qualified staff. No program can be better 
than the staff which implements it. A large organization 
• can work around some staff problems: however, a small 
halfway house with a limited staff creates a need for a 
high degree of competence, interdependence, and trust. 

The amount and type of staff needed for a halfway 
house program is dependent on a number of factors: 
the type and needs of the clients served by the program; 
the size of the program; the goals and objectives of the 
program; and the availability of community resources to 
supplement the program's resourced. Once these factors 
have been identified, the ideal halfway house should 
utilize a balance of professionals, paraprofessionals. stu- 
dents, volunteers and ex-offenders to fill various posi- 
tions within the program'.(3) 

Professional people should fill central roles within a 
house program (i.e., executive director and treatment 
personnel), since they bring experience to the program as 



well as skills obtained through the educational prpcess. 
The recommended minimum qualifications for profes- 
sionals in these positions^ set by the International Half- 
way House Association (IHHA), are 4 years of college 
phis 2 years experience in social service or a Master's 

, Degree. (31) The educational background should also be 
relevant to the professional'js task assignment. The Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpo>yer and Training 
(JCCMT) points out that, at the present time, the majority 
of professionals employed in the field have degrees that 
arc notTelevant to th^r positions. (32) As a result, there is 

^^a critical need to retrain personnel to enable them to 
perform their duties. j 

Paraprofessionals should be used to supplemerft the 
professional staff. Through adequate training and experi- 
ence, paraprofessionals can take over many of the day- 
to-day tasks normally performed by professionals. They 
may be used to provide links with community resources, 
be u^ined to work with special problems, such as drug 
abuse and alcohol, or facilitate group or individual coun- 
seling. (33) The IHHA recommended minimi^ qualifica- 
tions for a paraprofessional are one and a>^ialf years of 
college education and one year of experience in the 
field.(34) 

Volunteers in 9 halfway house provide valuable addi- 
tional resources to the program. Those who themselves 
come from poor bacJcgrounds can provide success mod- 
els for the ex-offenders,(35) Also, since many volunteers 
colfie from middle class backgrounds and have commu- 
nity ties, they can facilitate entry into jobs, schooling and 
other activities that might otherwise be blocked to the 
ex-offender. (36) It is recommended that, volunteers 
should not be used to replace professionals,(37) but >yith' 
adequate training should be used in addition to the regu- 
lar staff.(38) 

The use of interns and students in halfway house 
programs provides a number of benefits. Using students 
and interns provides an incentive for qualified personnel 
to enter the field and also provides experience for those 
who already intend to go into the field. (39) 

Ex-offenders^can be employed in all levels of program 
operations. They are valuable because of their knowl* 
edge of the problems, and a^ often more successful in 
relating to the offende;.(40) 4iowever, simply being' an 
ex-offender does not qualify a person to run a halfway 
house program. (4 1) the Western Behavioral Sciences 
Institute*s study of ex-offender resources in rehabilitative 
programs has sh^wn thaj programs staffed entirely by 
ex'offenders often fail because staff lack financial and 
administrative skills, and there is a lack of qualified, 
honest, and dependable leadership. (42) " 

There is a need for specialized training for all halfway 
house staff .'The IHHA suggests that there arc three types 
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* Hili is the orientation of 

ptQcm hy iiit^ staff 

f llyectima^ weUAits 
pc^Mdatkvi jmr^, and con^^ 
10 be^ ikiKzed in the client's be- 




• :Tlie:,8et(md fomw is inseivice training; * 

f • . . lhat gR)cM b)|«4|udi a ^ member ex- 
biiMrilkl^ acquired, 
iSh or acqniiet neir skills to meet changing 
I'v ^- neofc.(44) V ' 

^1|l)e filial form; of training is academic training, defined 

. . tba^ jNmxss l>y which the staff member 
I builds upon pR^t liMedge and skills/ or 
^ acqimes new ifewiei4^ sldlis througlj 
/ ^ forilHll' co||se wc^ in institutions of higher '* 
^ leanian9.(43) # 

r^rReoent studies %ee that training of staff Is an ongoing 
^f/prooess and a necessary part of any correctional pro- 

A sorve]iiCondocted as a part of the NEf> smdy indi- 
caied that at plesent 71 percent of the administrators and 
;^oilly 54 percent of the treatment personnel had received 
^^'^idllge degiees.(47) The fields in which the adminis- 
. mton had received degrees were more relevant to job 
asitgnmenUllhan the degrees received by treatment per- 
80nnel.(48) In general, the private nonprofit halfway 
houses incorporate broader ranges of educational levels 
for bodi administrative and treatment staff. Most of the 
houses reported using, volunteers ni the capacities gener- 
^ly recommended. Very few of the houses reported 
using cx*oflenders; private nonprofit houses utilize ex- 
offenders in staff positions more frequently than their 
public counferpaits. 

Halfway housf administrators cite high staff turnover 
fs a chronic problem. The problem is usually ascribed to 
tow pay levels, few opportunities for advancement, and 
burnout due to frequent and intensive contact with resi- 
dents. These problems cannot be entirely solved through 
careful staffing practices, but they can be significantly 
mitigated. Some ^is^ry problenp^can be addressed when 
budgets are developed fbr grants by. giving adequate 
attentitm to establishing realistic staff levels and 
adequate salary and fringe bedefit budget categories. ' 
Current stalif practice is indicated by the resulu of a late 



-1975 survey of 153 selected half**^^ houses which so« 
licited job titie, number of in ^ch job title, part- 
liibe or full-time liouses worked P^*" Weeks, and actual 
.salary and education of staff.(49) % 
^ Respondents report a total of 1 ,943 ft,|i.(in,c staff and 
210 part-tinrie st^. The range of ^lUtime staff is 0 to 
44, wiU> a mean of 7 (although 44.8 P^pt employ 4, 5, 
or 6). The^jority of houses report part-tirtlp staff. 
Of the 47.4 percent with pM-^it^^ staff, over three- 
fourths have between 1 and 3 ifl^">bcrs; although the 
range is Tto 10. . 

Federally operated houses highest average . 

numberpcr house o^staff (7.5). P«^'^tJie staff (2.5), and 
treatment, staff (6.9). Ccwtcsponding figures for state- 
operated houses were 7.1, 0 9, 1.8; for privately 
operated bouses the figures vfCte 6 1,8^ 3.5. 

Of the total re^xmed staff* 271 ^ classified as ad- 
ministrative personnel and 680 as ^'^^tment persranel. 
An qf^erwhelming majority^(79^4 p^'ttnt) of bouses re- 
port no more tfian two adfiunist^^, although the 
number of admtnistrators p^ hous^ ^ges from zero to 
seven. The range for treaihiem staff 40, with 

a mean of 4. Fifty-seveh percent <^ the bouses report 
having two to five treatment st^* 

Table^ 1 sunmiarizes the data ob<aii|^ ^ jf^n, of 
salaries paid to administrative snd t^'^^tinent staff. While 
the average salaiy of an adiiunisfa^^ is $fi2,775, the 
average salary of a treatment staff ^ttibcr Js $9,359. 

Table 2 summarizes the data gatf^^^ vrith respect to > 
the educational levels achieved by Administrative and 
treatment staff (9f participant halfway houses. Whereas 
39.1 percent of administrators arc ^^Poned v having a 
graduate degree, the corresponding "sure for ttSatmcnt 
staff is only 15.0 percent. 



TABLE 1 . Salary Range Dhtributio^ 9f Administrative 
and Treatment Stcff, by S^^r and. 
Percent* 



No. 



Treatment 
Personnd 

No. *- 



Less thao S 5.000 
$ 5.000 — $ 7.499 
$ 7.400 — $ 9.999 
$10,000 — $12,499 
$12,500 — $14,999 
$15.000 — $17,499^ 
$l?.599 — $19,999 
More than $20,000 
Total 



•di 



15 
21 
31 
44 
59 
32 
20 
J3 
245 



6 
9 
13 
18 
24 
13 
8 
9 



52 
104 
145 
131 
46 
25 
8 

_6 
517 



10 
20 
28 

5 

2 

_J 
100 



•Fetfcfilly operated haum rvpari tbe hifhest ^Mrirt for **i^iiiM«tt»e «id WMm«» 
iUfT; pnv«ie»y opentrd houtei report the lowest taiHa ^ 
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SoniecoUege: 
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Aifministritive 


Treionent 


No. 


% 


No. % 


>* 

5 


2 


26 4 




9 


133 23 


46 


18 


■ 107 49 


84 • 


32 


?2I 39 




39 


86 J5 


261 


# 100 ' 


^ ' 573 100 



I Jl^liW^- ^ ' -wir Ant A* akW fedenl or itHd1^o6*» 

Since |jwtect9 Unui the numbfer of paid staff^^^ 
be biitd, Ae house directors were asked If they Utilize 
vohmlcci^*to complcincnt their pAd staff. Most (60 per- 
cent) of Ae hoittcs report that they do use volunteer^, the 
number rangin^xfiom 1 to 200. However 63 per- 
cent rciKJrt using >nc to five volunteers to lead group 
sessions with residdits. Volunteers are also used in such 
other ciqiacities as/fund raising, transporting residents to 
look for jobs/apiwments, evening staff, and organizing 
caommunity events with the residents. Only 33.8 percent 
q| die directors report using ex-offenders as volunteers 
altbough a number of houses also employ ex-offenders as 
staff members. Private halfway houses use volunteers 
/(and cx-offendcr volunteers) to a greater extent than do 
federal and state houses. The above figures arc offered 
rtpl as guidelines, but as an indication of current opera- 
tional practice. 

In addition to adequate numbers of staff* and reason- 
able salary levels, turnover can also be reduced through 
careful selection of staff. Riley suggests that, y A system • 
of recruitment and selection of competent staff first can 
be best implemented by careful analysis of each position 
within the agency and how each relates to the overall 
dbjectives of the program In addition, the staffing 
policies shfDld result in a staffing pattern which reflects 
the sex, ethnic background, and experience of the client 
population being served.'* (50) 

The output of the analysis whi^ Riley suggests should 
be a set of job descriptions which, if followed, would 
lead to the accompHshment of the agency^s objectives. 
Recruitment and hiring should be undertaken with these 
job descriptions in mind. Selection should be based oti an 
: mdividual>po8atosing the relevant skills and personal 

attributes necessary to successfully accomplish the job. 

If selection and hiring are based on a sound and accu- 
rate set of job descriptions then once individuals are 
within the agency, their performance can be evaluated 
against the standanis in their job descriptions. Promo- 
tions and salary increases can be based on job related 



criteria^ and arbitrary decisions can be miniipiz^. :^ 
Fmally, if possible, the halfway house orMni^on - ; 
should be designed in a manner which v(ill allo^ dwCTv. .^^ 
in& employees opportuniQf'for promotion as well as op- * ; 
portunity for job rotation or expansion. In multihousc 
agencies, staff should be permitted to change their work- 
ing environment periodically to minimize burnout ef- 
•fects. ' - . ^ '? 

. 5. Management of house ^operations. The halfway ; 
house mortality rate appears to be significant, although 
no one is sure exactly" what -it is. During the recent 
halfway house NEP, 18 percent of the houses on a list 
prepared- from docunjents 6 mpftths to 1 year oW v 
were no longer in operation or could not be located.(51) 
Some of these failures probably stem from poor initial^ 
planning and organization, but it is also^likely that a good., , 
many agencies fell victim to "poor or nonexistent pro- . 
gram m^agement. Social service agencies sometimes ^ 
have a tendency to give all their effort to service delivwy 
while neglecting effective program management. Care- 
fully planned and well funded programs still must be ^ 
operated on a day-to-day basis. 

NilSiagement should be looked upon as a iprpcess _ 
^ which can be described in terms of several major funcr r 
tions. Although itis convenient fo discuss the toctions^;^ 
separately, it must be remembered that they occur sinml^^j^ 
taneously or at least as a part of a process. The ^lij;^::^ 
major functions most often cited are planning, orgailr-'-^ 
ing, directing, and controlling, with the Qccasioniil incliir 
sion of staffing. r ^ - 

Planning is the function of deciding on the gods^ai^- 
objectives of the agency. It includes the d^elopment of 
policies, programs, and procedures f9t goal aChiey^-^ 
mcnt. Planning is the process wWch evatawes dtcmative: ^ 
methods of goal achievement an4 settles on a preferr^ 
method (plan) to be follovvcd until further eVWuatioii 
indicates tiiat better alternatives may be available. . ^ ^ 
Organizing is the function of deteanining thCftypiic of:- 
organization required to achieve stated goals. The alloca- 
tion of tasks and responsibility among the agency sttff is 
a major considerition. ' . A ' 

Directing is the function concerned with the (>erson%|if 
the organization. Goal achievement oc^yrs only through 
human action which must be guided and supervise^ , 
Directing involves a coordfh^ition of the human activity ^ 
in the ageiicy toward the agency goals. \^ 
Controlling is the function of comp^ng an tg^icy"^^ 
present performance to standards and determinigg"' 
whether corrective action must be taken to assure V^ i^ 
achievement. Controlling is a continuous process c^o^^i 
related to planning. Indeed, the frequent need for co^- ^ 
tive action may indicate tiiat changes *in plans ate re-., 
quired. . ' * . ; 



Ac fspctss cf obtaining the human factors 
ji«dbK^ It includes recruit- 

V meiitt hiringt tiabingt pfombtibn, and discharge; as well 
■ asf the devetopnoeiit 4^ job ^descriptions and personnel 
:J;;r. . policies. . •. ^ ■ ' ^ . * , ■ " 

: . the halfway house to survive it is necessary that 

these fiinctions be efficiendy and effectively ^rfqroied. 
^It is not enough to only handle^ problems when they arisj^ 
(••)^^t fires* •). Problems can only be reafcted to after 
ikty are serious enougtt to be noticed, but by-then if. may 
be too late to. avoid serious losses to the aigency. 'ftie 
. 'process of management mu$t'be con^iously j)erfopned 
^ <j^a pmctiye ]^^^ An excellent technique for 

aching diisjb jnanagemient 6y objpdfives (MBO). ' 
j>. MEK)juivolvf^e formal establishment of agency goals 
I ?; afid objeiplras, tbe^setting of individual staff job targets 
nippoftlng diese goals and objectives, and periQdic re- 
/ :^€w and evaluation of staffjperformance related to job [ 
<^.. l^ugets and the results achie^ widi regard to the agen- 
jyc^sjgoals andbbjectives.(52) ^description of an operat- 
i/-^ tag MBO^tem &|ilized by a halfway house agency is 
inciuded in die innovative programs section of this report 
f;? (Oiauter IV). . 

F. Ptagramming and Treatment 

'A major. operational issue for halfway houses is the 
type of treatment services^to Bfe ^provided to resident. 
l%e basic objective of most houses is to offef seryjices to ' 

, '^^^i<be offender in his reintegration to society. Ho w- 

' (ever, the variations fo^providing services are many, and 
could perhq>s have ilifferential effects on outcome. Un- 
fortunately, information about what wigirks and with 
whom is just not yet available. This section is presented 

■.I'Widi diB lack of knowledge in mind. It discusses some 
' critical \areas wHich should be considered by halfway 
Ijg^ personnel whoi diey develop or modify«the pro- 
jamming and treatment phases of their pregram^^^ 

1. Hqffwity house services. The ratidnate for iIBBK- 
dal inmate aftercare programs is to provide a trait^itional 
support system for the offender to readjust to the com- 
munity fipm prison and, consequentiy; avoid recidivism. 
Pearce supports the aboVe rationale with. the statement 

^ that **. . . nhen. leaving prison face countiess fundamen- 
tal problems , I . men must be prepared, both materially 

, ii^ emotionally,' in order to bridge the gap between life 
inside and that outside the prison walls." (53) Thus, 

. halfway houses are envisioned by Pearce as providing 

. the following:' 

• a home ^ 

: .'. assistance in vocatipnal counseling/training and 
■ . finding employment 
finandal support 
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• 'educational/recreational opportunities 

• psychological and emotional suppoK/counseliQg 

• a suBportive environment.(54) 

^ ^Addition^ly, Pearce identified the importance of some 
other factors which influence the success of a halfway 
house; 

• a close. working relationship between: 
. • house strfff 

• pitsons ^ 
• • aftercare agencies^ , 

• aau/identanding by all of the purpose and aims of 
^ the4iou^e as well as^ts strengths and weaknesses . 

• a long enough stay by the resident to insure help 
from the program 

• utilization of local employment facilities by die 
house to assure regular, and satisfying jobs for die 
residents ^ ^ 

• an understanding by each resident of what is ex- 
pected of him/her 

• adequate counseling/casework facilities within W 
house to ensure growdi of resident to fiill potential 

" boundaries and limitations of the house must be 
clearly defiled and the reason^ understood and ac- 
cepted by tfil resider 

• sunoundin^^RIRiunity should be {liHlved in die 
program if possible 

• the offendej- must be strongly mot 
" the house should be final phase iiT^ 

rehabilitation begun inside' prison 
" the residents **must be accepted bat 
munity as hun^in beings, not as cmninals" _ _ 
*^made to feel that someone cares about their re- 
^ habitation. "(55) 

Pearce also identifies two other concepts of importance 
for an effe;ptivje residential facility, which are (rftlpn over- 
looked: a consideratipn^ each rcsTdent as a whole per- 
sonality and a detet;)rfmiation of the needs of die offendel- 
(particularly, those needs identified by the offender). 
(56) 

2. Philosophies and models of intervention. Many 
different philosophies seem to underlie the operations of 
present day halfway houses and dieir programis. Most 
prevalent among the treatment phtlosopbii^ are milieu 
Uierapy, reality dierapy, group Uierapy and behavior 
modification. Bailey noted Uiat four premises seem to 
form the theoretical basis for most correctional treatmeot 
programs and that a program usually consists of some 
combination of Uiese premises. The premises were 
categorized as follows: die sick premise; die group rela- 
tions premii^e; the deficit premise; and the activity prehi; 
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jrop ati o mH zed by thenpy; 
by tocud status, role, sig- 

^ ^ pxmp Ml ulilir 111011^ ^mdrs and 

Siloes; the deficil|i«nis^ by ^ 
Aib«id«Bkwfes;amltbeadliniy pien^ ' 
tiveileiiave tbae activities aad lecrntiooal programs. 

Adifite^idveeiDodeb seem to piesent themselves 
as iie ialarveiitioa process of halfway4iouse$ in 

die crimipii jvtice system. The fiist systems modei 
idortifies the nlitiitkiD as an effective treatment agent, 
with die hrifway bouse used primarily for transitional 
sq»po(t prior tp release to the oonmranity. The second 
oiodel would identify the institution as an effective 
tieatmeoi i^cat with the haKway house continuing the . 
tieatment prior to release into the community. The third 
model identifies the institution as providing ineffective 
ITMtfnyftl nw^hnAt, pnmari lv due to the setting, while 
the ha^vay house is seen as anvnvironment which 
facilitates effective t»atrocnt or readjustment, to the 
commiBiity. 'Hiis lat» model seems to be used by many 
researchcfs Mdcvaluaiors. These systems models also 
lend suppoa to a theoretical discussion of the purpose 
and goals of a halfway house in cprrections. Arguments 
exist for a housfijo have as its primary function physical 
suppoit and mamtenjtoce only, to aid the ex-offender in 
leidjusting to the* community. On the other hand, argu- 
ments exist for a house to provide intervcntivc rnethods 
of treatment in addition to support in order to cffec4iv*ely 
assi^ the ex-offender in readjusting to the community. 

Sreohsklerations in program design. The milieu of 
halfway houses is an important element of programtTling 
and treatment. The small and often intimate atmoiphere 
of roost bouses, which was often a part of the rationale 
for tfieir estabUshment, is ftequcnUy overlooked in the 
operation of the house. It is believed that by recreating a 
supportive, homelike atmosphere, the resident will be 
able to adiiust to the demands of a job and independence. 
The manner in' which this atmosphere is created or not 
coifted is therefore important and, even if not recognized 
as such, die details of the atmospficre apparenUy affect 
die lesidcnts. Rn<|ing$ ftom an Ohio smdy conclude: 

Milieu dierapy is designed to make every ele- 
ment of die resident's environment a part of his 
treatment; to reduce die distinctioi| between the 
adnunistrative staff and die treatment staff; to 
create a lUffMXtive, non-authoritarian and 
non-reginoented atmosphere; and to enlist peer 
influence in the formation of constructive val- 
ues.(S8) , 

More specific and recognizable program activities are 
the cbunseliog steions and supportive services offered 
)yy • AMiOMfb Immmcs caO' focus on different 



categprie^of activities, the general dmistls toward meet- 
ing the n^fc of the clienf . Thi», houses, generally fociK 
on a diffeientiai treatment model whereby eadi indi- 
vidual client's ncseds are assessed and a treatment pro- 
gram outlined to meet Aese needs. > 

4. Needs and resourc^i of the client. As Ydpscn b^ 
indicated, the offender and his. needs must be given 
primary consideration with particular emphasis placed 
upon individualized treatment, social readjustment, die 
correction of defects, capitalization of assets and retrain- 
ing of those clients wbo are nearing release.(59) Ideally, 
a needs assessment summary should be completed for 
each offender which includes: what kind of individual 
the offender really is; how he got the way that he is; what 
his assets are; what his deficiencies and liabilities are; 
and how the assets can be capitalized upon, the deficien- 
cies corrected and the needs mct.(60) 

It is ridicuk>us to think ^of utilizing individualized 
programming without considering die needs of die indi- 
vidual client,^but widi frequent regularity, fixed program 
plans and treatment modalities may be imposed on 
clients under the assumption diat diey are all alike. This 
may be particularly true in a house which believes diat it 
is accepting only a restricted population such as drug 
abusers, alcohol abusers, or mentally deficient clients. 
The assumptiop of a homogenous group may not be 
warranted ahd,'even if it appears to be justified, it should 
be constanUy reassessed. 

The classification of offenders on the basis of needs to 
provide more specifically targeted treatment and pro- 
gramming is a relatively modem development and a 
continuation of die trend away from die punishment 
model of corrections. 

Classical differential ueatment usually involves 
psychological testid|, emphasizing individualized atten- 
tion, and has been^scd primarily widi juvenile offend- 
. ers. Basically, diis technique anerr^>ts ''to classify and 
dien match bodi treatment and offender for die highest " 
probability of success." (61) The basic rationale is that 
offenders are not all alike, have different needs and will 
react differendy to various treatment programs. The pre- 
supposidbn underlying diis approach is that for any type 
of offender diere is one type of treatment which is die 
most appropriate to die general goal of reducing re- 
cidivism. (62) 

As' a treatment modality, OTerential treatment has 
been used most often widi juveniles. Recent snidies, 
however, indicate the potential problems involved widi 
. its use. For example, Hoa^ and Sparks have outlined 
some basic criticisms of die approach. They contend thsl 
no research has yet produced clear evidence of full in- 
teraction between types of treatment and types of offend- 
ers. Treatment which may be successful for one type of 
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type.(63) Sec. 

intbcmeot 
ktve M aegft- 
tittC no defi* 
between any 
mcf igrpe of QaeiKler.(6S) 

o pe i a t i on a l in halfway 
dU§m 6oak llH| oaea osed with juveniles. The 




\ on pragmarif dspccts of 
' ikao pemteaEty and maturity 
1 oftenjMd irilb juveniles. Ibe issue th^ 
ODobom is whether lo be 
and aeoept aB cal^ories of offenders or be 
and ^boBs oo ptoviifing services to a 
oaoow^^defined giiDiip. One aiguawrf is that special- 
iasd kwse staff ean be more effective with paitknilar 
of dents. Olbcn afgue that the purpose of 
:tmes^ shoold be lo acc^TalTcategoriK of 
s« xkviae appropciate treatment programs for 
caekand locate ezteraal agencies to assist with problem 



li appean, then, that die selection of In operating 
OB^dd is a critical issue. *The selection of an operating 
omtel . « . wiB4qiend upon local deniands, available 
I, public imeiest in special categories, and the 
that can be effected with other 
oi the criminal justice system. "(66) 
Newtbekss, there are specific underlying assumptions 
aboot die ntfire of the special versus target population 
which most be ioiqit hi Unnd. 

- Hrstbf all. it has been noted Ihat some programs offer 
a wide variety of services designed to meet a broad 
needs. These houses admit a more 
; population of residents consisting of both 
I special types of offenders. However, prob- 
lema liise ia attempting to keq> services offerqi by these 
progKMH^^oosislent widi die needs^Shumded by the 
type oTiesideat in llie house. **lt has been argued that in 
dicir tftempt lo meet die general needs of all, the halfway 
) prograyis have been remiss in meeting the particu- 
of atmi^ everyone. ' ' (67) 
The alternative of developing a more specific program . 
doiigned for special populations only, i.e., alcoholics, 
drug abusers, aod.tbe mentally han^capped, also can 
reafjjjt In problem situations. One probKm is the difficulty 
in separating the specific problem area from otfier prob- 
lens «ich as employment or self-esteem. Therefore, 
i pp ci a liz e d bouses tmiy in actuality become generalized 
in nature. 

Suggestions have been made for an adequate com- 
promise which can Be reached between die issue of 
general versus specific target populations, and thus die 
assumed underlying issue of general versus special house 



programming. This comp^mise centers around the no- 
tion of program '^flexibility That is, if a house primar- 
ily serves a general population but on occasion wishes to 
take on residents widi S{fecific probkms, then it must 
have die flexibility to effectively meet the varying needs 
of die resident. 

5. Needs ami resources of the house aiid community. 
In addition to evaluating die needs and resources of die 
individual offender, the half^vay house must evaluate its 
own resources and die community resources which are 
available u> it. bitially. diis should be taken hito con- 
sideration when the' choice of an operating model is 
made; however, it is also necessary to continue to evalu- 
ate diese resources. House pers<Huiel chaige, bud^ 
change, die availability of community resources change; 
all diese factors can affect the range of pro grammin g and 
treatment options available to the house and individual 
cficnt . Evcn~tfic hbiue which s^^ 
ity must recognize diat flexibihty may mean different 
things at different ^a^ts. 

The halfway house staff must also recognize die needs ^ 
of die community which it serves. A community will|ip 
only allow a comnumity connections project to survive if 
the project is perceived as not materially affecting the 
safety and security of the conununity's citizens. How- * 
ever, safety and security Vcannot override pr^lgramming 
and treatment objectives. Security and programming ob- 
jective^ must at worst be balanced and at best be suppor- 
tive of one anodier. Security can semie a very useful 
fonction in the halfway house if it is translated into a 
technique for assisting the offenders to inq)leme'nt some 
structure in ihe unstructtired areas of their lives. ' 

6. Tim^ in the program. Halfway houses which pro-^ 
vide transitiofuu serviodrto offendcQ on tlieir way back 
to the community must repognize that time is not on 
their side. Few cliems remain ip-ceai4enoe k»ger than 3 
mondis and many stay an even shorter tiiQe. Whedier any 
real change in die offender's attitudeSt personality, or 
behavior can occur in such a limited time is questionable. 
Only the most immediate of needs aCA realistically be 
addressed. Programming or treatment models which re- 
quire a long period of time to implement or extensive 
postrelease follov^p and support should be carefully 
examined prior to their implementation. 

Programj^which are adopted for use must be carefully 
but rapidly planned. If an offender is going to spend 10 
weeks at the house. 5 weeks of tbft time should not be 
spent developing his program. Conversely, he cannot^be 
allowed to flounder for 5 weeks because of a rapidly 
formulated, but conceptually inferior program plan. The 
essence of halfway house programming and treatment is 
'*tempus-fogit** (time flics). 
Treatment mipdalities. Halfway houses utilize a variety 
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"Wtitljmn mir thnr h mr 
ktmodafiQf is 
desjgBiiedas**best' H 

^^i^^lhe pnctitkmos in the 

lof be fliade wiA regard to 
which should not be 

should onder- 

qmmmam^ »■, ,.,, j « , ft*«^w«rk wdtbin which ihcy 
iiiirl^jpfc^^ be consensus. This may 

i^dUiooal stiff training. It i^ for example, 
jdaMe 10 expect an staff members to be well 
in 0 compficated a subject as transactional 




1 10 the theoretical ftamcwork, staff must 

I the **native of man" which is implied by 

_ > AM M«*y Who, or what, bears the responsibility 
i| ifp Ae actions of the ojfcnder? 
Jr iRhe oOender hs to be oriented to the program, 
i Ifce ttMlmcnt must be implemented as consistently 
! m tf r^ training, staff personalities, and other clicn- 
^ wffl allow, b will never be possible to discover 
dnamts of the program or indeed which mo- 
fiF*^ mt effective with which offenders if there is 
an coQslsieacy in implementation. 
•« iMMnm modrfities should be constanUy evaluated 
i and postprogram success. 



operation, and systematicaDy appiyfag fliese sttnd gds to 
cooectional agendes, with the uknnate aim bemg fiDnnal 
N,^l^x>gmtioo for those agencies which mcrt or exceed 
^bndvd^aB) 

The need for accreditation in conecdons was nm- 
marized by the Director of the Conamission ot Acoetfta- 

tion for Corrections: 

There is much interest in the appficatioo of 
standards in corrections by the cows, fuming 
agencies, conununity leaders and dtizeny who 
are demanding mem for their concctionrf dol- 
lar. Moreovc^ihe acceptance anrf spfAca^ 
\of national spndards in cocrectioos can iead to 
the upgrading of essential services, better over- 
all planning, jomt problems identification, 
coordination of services, possible long-term 
-savings, ^ndaynqal^nM> rg eff i ective c riminai__ 
justice system. This in turn can le^i to greater 
public safety and public support for conthuing 
improvement of the systcm.(69) 



it liMriiitirtlnn for Holfwoy Houses 

A major focus of this work has been to demonstrate 
mi eniphasiae diat halfway houses are not homogenous 
io^tfd^aions. They vary widely on such dimensions as 
^ organizational stnicture, funding spurces, pro* 
types of cfieniele, and roles in the criminal justice 
B. Yet, all halfway houses arc conictional pn^ 
^ wMch uhhnately shguld contribute th the overall 
gbeU of the correctioiial system. ( 

qaate then vises about what the goals of cor- 
'wmlkm mt^ and how they should be enunciated. 
Cl^My, ^yNbo"< some coordination in the goals and the 
mtmm for Mkving them, the rich diversity of conec- 
tldi^ In jescnl ifd halfway houses in particular will 
l ijei f im tr'trT**w ^«^ t and progress, but to chaos. The 
of thk tnrism by knowledgeable corrections 
ikh^ ed provide the impetus for an accredit 
PK ww^W^ corrections which is making itself 
;'|biiii^larl!y in the halfway house field. 

is the process of dcvetoping standards 
4if mlaimmii acceptable levels of 



1. Development of snwddrds. The origins of today's 
standards can be traced to the 1870's when the National 
Prison Association was formed and adopted a "Declara- 
tion of Principk»" whk± defiiwd dieoretical standards 
and goals for corrections.(70) This set of standards and 
goals was so forward loc^ng that it was substanfirily 
re affirmed in 1930 with only ininor changes. Since that 
time, three organizations have made significant contrilAi- 
tions to the accreditation niovement. These are the 
American Bar Association (ABA), the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and , 
Go& (NAQ, and the American Correctional Associa- 
tion (ACA). 

The National Advisory Cbnunisswn was estaUisned 
by the adminbtrator of the Law Enf<Mcement Assistance < 
Adpinbtration (LEAA) in 1970, and NAC criminal jus- 
tice standards and goab were first distributed in 1973* 
The report on corrections was prefaced with the foltow- 
ing statement: 

^ \rThe American correctional system today ap- 
pears to offer minimum protection for the public 
and nuiximym harm to the offender. The system 
is plainly in need of sabstantial and rapid 
change.(71) 

The NAC rcconunended su goals toward whkrh the 
changes in corrections should be moving. These are: 
Equity and justice in corrections; narrowing 
of The bese of corrections by excluding many 
juveniles, minor offenders, and socio-medical 
. cases; sh^t of cor^ofial emphasis from in- 
stimions to community progratns: unification 
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, aeveni ofper slmn i wl Htctapg gfoups have abo em- 
flhasized the needf fo oiabEe commauty programs. Al- 
^ogh tfKb Annican Bar Aaisodatiois^s standards for 
jqpfce do nof qpedficaOy cover community- 
piogiEams, the ABA does emphasize a 
^pl^'fcr ahecBatives lo mctfceratkm as well as for 
■iMiiMii III Illy-based reialpgiation programs .(73)* The 
tlt(ffidtat*M ComaiuaM oo Law Enforcement and Ad- 
avustnelioa of Justioe also suggests that there is a need 
ifor deveiopment of moie extensive community-based 
p ro gi iM us « 

Graduated release, and fiirlough programs 
shnold be qpandcd They should be accom^ ' 



^> panied by guidance and coordinated with com- 
munity ticadnent scrvaces.(74) 

llie National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
(NCCD) also emphasizes the need for development of 
community programs, and more specifically that such 
programs should be **expanded and upgraded** to serve 
^moce offeaders.r^) In a lecent policy statement, NCCD 
calls for a hah tos^e building of new detention or penal 
institodons until . . the maximum funding, staffing, 
and utilization of non-mstitutional correction has been 
attained/* (76) The AdvisSvy Commission on Intergov- 
cnimental Relations conchides that community-based 
fiKifities can be more effective in reintegrating the 
offenSer into the community (RecomnKndation 33). (77) 
"Hie National Association of Counties, in the American 
C6unty Platform, suggests: 

States and counties should place increased 
emphasis on corr^ional programs within local 
conununities aimed at flexible treatment pro- 
grams including the provision of job training, 
educational and counseling services. (78) 

The development of specific staiidards and goals for 
halfway houses began about a hundred years after the 
development of those directed toward the entire correc- 
tional system. As many groups and individuals, some 
with little or no knowledge of the'ieintegrative needs of 
the ex-offender, began to esuiblish halfway hous^ oro- 
grams, die need for specific standards intensified! The 
most comprehensive recommetldations for guidelines 
and standards for halfway houses were developed by the 
International Halfway House Association (IHHA).(79) 
These guidelines are aimed at the development of effec- 
tive programs and die promotion of the IHHA goal of 
accrediution of halfway hHiises. 

llie standarth devekipaif by tbe IHHA are (fivided into 



three categodes: administration, program, and person- 
nel. AdidQ&tration standards involve making, the pro- 
gram a legal entity and establishing operational policies. 
Pto^am standlards include^ requirements for the physical 
facility widi respect to size, compliance widi govern- 
mental regulations, locatioiq, and space requirements for 
program activities. The program should include educa- 
tional, vocational counselu^^jpd recreaticmal opportuni- 
ties. It is also reconuneiM^dAat the offender participate 
iriall decisions about hi»own reintegration program and 
that the individual be dppsiscd of ail decisions and eval- 
uations made about him while he is in the program. 
Personnel standards cover staff qualifications, salaries 
and benefits, and job performance assessment. It is rec- 
onunended that cofisideration be giver\, to lairing para- 
professionals and ex-offenders. 

The NAC, en^asizing "ihe~~nccd to " develop" 
community-based correctional facilities, also designed 
guidelines for the establishment and impfementation of 
community facilities. NAC guidelines are similar to 
those of the IHHA, and assert that the main limitation on 
the flexibility of a halfway house is the availability of 
community resources. Guidelines state diat legislation 
for halfway houses should authorize the fiouse to use any 
available resources that would help the reintegrative pioc- 
cess of the offender. (80) Furiough programs for both 
work and family visitatiop are seen as impoitant, because 
they provide the offender the opportunity to find a job as 
well as^to become reacquainted<with his family. (81) 

The American Correctional Association has devetoped 
guidelines for the arra of conmiunity programs as Well. 
The ACA Declaration of Principles states: 

Community-based correctional programs are 
essential elements in the continuum of services 
required to assure the reinlegratio|^ of the 
offender into the society. Ptobation, parole, res- 
idential treatment centers and other forms of 
conditional freedom such as work and study 
furkxigh programs provide important and 
necessary alternatives to imprisonment. (82) 

The ACA states that community correctional programs 
should be maintained at a high level of professional 
quality, that both volunteers and professionals should 
participate in such programs, and that all program rec- 
ords should be kept confidential. The ACA further cites 
nine specific elements that the community correctional 
center should have: 

• Physical structure^a physical stmcture of adequate 
size and arrangement and in a proper kxration must 
be provided to house the programs of the center. 

* Staff*— a trained staff in adequate numbers must be 
available to operate the programs of the center. 
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r filiids nnt be available to bp- 
reftbeoeiiler. 

tpjpfffy-ritirfnft of the corannmiQr 
dicmltt partkipaie ia tefopams of Ac center. 

• p«ylffyinrT^ aitritiiirir ttr"" be provided by the. 
c^e^ and ^ parole^ 
boosed at die ceiMer. 

• Pkopam^ divoaified system of control-treatment 
pcopaim sbookl be offiered. These should include: a 
gencval (ridlosophy of ith^tatioo and socializa- 
tiott, both auned at pubUc safirty as wcU aSVorrec- 
tkm. Ibis phikMophy should include consideration 
of intake criteria (inchiding whether there is volun- 
taiy or mandatory referral, the community views of 
the institittkm, and length- of stay for each cUcni). 

lea^mskm, house ruks^ size Xnumbcr of cUcnts 

served and general conditions of the facility), and 
activities of Ae house (devetoped to faciUtate Ac 
i^I^itry of Ac offender into Ae community). 

• CoiLmnby and a^ncy relationships— a coopera- 
tive relationship wiA community and its agencies 
must be devek>ped. 

• Resevch— a program of research should be con- 
ducted to measure program effectiveness. 

• Medical-den^ services— Ae center must develop 
and make available tt> the residents Aese scrv- 
ices.(83) ^ 

2. Proposed standards for accfiditation. A new set of 
standards which nAl cover all forms of residential/ 
mmsitional services for adult offenders is currcntiy be- 
ing devek>ped. This is being accompUshcd through a 
subcommittee of Ae Commission on Accreditation for 
Cbnectk)ns.(Mt) The exact availability date for Aese 
standards is still uncertain; however. Acre are some 
specific areas fai which standards will be promulgated 
wfakdi halfway bouse personnel should note. 

The new stmdards can be expected to cove^ at least 
eleven areas of concern: 

Administration. The standards will most likely address 
Ae manner in whkA Ae house is established, particularly 
its legal foundation. Attentwn may be given to Ae man- 
ner inwhkh the halfway house is organized to assure 
Aat staff have a clear idea of Ac^iivision of authority and 
lesponsibility. MeAods of poUcy development and dis- 
seminadon may also be covered. 

Fiscal management. Standards may be issued for 
budietJl^MtfatiOT and fcudgct revision. Some meAod of 
contioUing and auditing receipts and disbursements will 
probaUy be requited. Standards which will cover insur- 
ance of ^ency assets, inventory control and purchasing 
poHcies and procedures are also Ukely. 

CommunkatUm and coordination. Standards in Ais 



area may suggest programs to prpvide pubtic information 
and educatk)n, Ae documentation of relationshq)s wiA 
oAcT crimiiial justice and secvice agencies, and regular 
participation in professk>nal associations. 

Personnel, Standards covering personnel are likely to 
address Ae necessity fi>r written personnd policies and 
procedures and Ae glleral areas to be covered by such 
policies. Standards for jobilescriptions and qualifications 
may be included, as well as standards for affirmative 
action programs and Aeir documentation. Unreasonable 
restrictions on emptoymeni on account of sex or criminal 
record will be Ascouraged. Controlling Ae contents of 
personnel files may be discussed, as wel as promotkm 
procedures, training and orientation of new empkiyees. 

Facility. The facility will be required to conform to all 
appUcable laws, codes, and zoning ordinances and Ae 
agency will bc«quiredtadocurnent^ropfiariae,_^^ 
as compUartce wiA heakh, sanitation, and fire codes. 
Uvin^ spaces will be required to be well Ughted and of 
adeqi2(te area to handle Ae house population. 
Emergency plans will have to be dcvetoped and tested, 
and staff wiU have to be prepiffed to adrAinistcr Aem. 
Specific suggestions on type of Uving space and faciUty 
size may be offered. FmaUy, resident access to transpor- 
tation may be covered. 

Intake. Basic intake information whkrh is required of 
all residerits wiU probably be Ustcd. Requirements Aat 
referring ^encies be kept informed of current intake 
poUcies may be included. Stress is Bkely to be placed on 
Ae notion Aat potential rcsklents should be well in- 
formed of program goals, content, and potential sanc- 
tions prior to Aeir agreeing to entcr^ ' 
Program. At minimum, it willp 
mended Aat any halfway house 
following: 

• Supervisk)n in Acwmmunity 

• Sheker 

• Food service 

• Emergency financial assistance 

• Individual counseling t 

In addition, programs should provide or n^e referrals to 
Ae following services; 

• Medical ^ 

• Mental heahh services 

• Vocational evaluations and training 

• Empk)yment counseling and placement 

• Academic upg];^ng services 

• Group counseling 

• Vocational counseling 

• Empk>yment counseling 

Standards may also address Ae desirability of 
vidoahzed pfograaiining and the documentation of pro- 
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' warn obment and progim. Rill time (24 boor per day) 
tfafBng b Bkely to be stressed. HnaUy* writteo proce- 
dures for resident grievances mty be required. 

Ctitnt records. Gettain nmimal i&forpiation r^iuire- 
ments for each resident are likely to be ostabtished, as 
wen as^appropriate safeguards for accuracy and confiden- 
' tiafiQf of this informatioa. 
„ Food service. It is Bkely that programs will be re- 
quired to demonstrairibat tke food service provided for 
n^skleBts meets estabBshdl nutritioat safe^^ and health 
• reqpnrements. S ta n da wfe mWk probably ^pver adequate 
tnani^ for persoiis itf^lvedT in food preparation and 
mlninilal superviskHi for the tboi focihty . 

Mediccd care and heabh services. Standards will re- 
quire «tfaac staff mend)ers be trained in first aid and be 
aVailaUe with* the proper emergency equipment at all 
times,, If more than firs t aid is required, backiy) arrange- 
. ments with physicians, clinics or hospitals must be avail- 
aUe. Policies whk:h see that medications are strictly 
controlled within the house may be suggested. 

Evaluation. Standards may suggest Siat all facilities 
should, develop information systenis to provide 
decisionmaking and policy statement dlua. These data 
are used to assure that the halfway house\s meeting its 
goab and objectives and also used, when appropriate, to 
support evaluation efforts of other agencies. 

The final form and the specifics of the standards men- 
tioned above have not yet been released. The suggestions 
offered here should be taken as no more than suggestions 
of the areas which will be covered. It is reasonable to 
assomet however, that this set of standards when issued 
win become the most widely recognized set of standards 
for halfway bouse operations. 

All of the standards which have been cited are recom- 
mendations; no mandatory guidelines have yet been 
adopted. To a great extent the accreditation process will 
be a voluntary process. However, a few states have 
devetoped or implernented specific standards for halfway 
houses. Some of these states require houses to meet 
prescribed standards prior to referral of residents to the 
fucihty. There also is an accreditation effort in process 
that woodd require all halfway houses to meet specific 
standards before any correctional department would 
make referrals to that house. It appears that the trend has 
been establishedt and stMidardization and accreditation 
win become an important part of halfway house opera- 
tions. Individuals and organizations who are planning to 
establish halfway houses should initially design their 
programs.to meet as many standvds as possible so that 
accreditation wiU require only ''business as usual/* 
p 

H. Evaluotion 

The area of program evaluation is of growing impor- 
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tance to administrators throughout' the criminal justice 
systii^. -Evaluation is no k)nger .seen as a purely 
academic or scholarly pursuit, but ratfie?^ an integral i ^ 
ongoing process not separated from other program proc- 
esses. Neither is evaluative research viewed as a mys- 
terious, ieomplex function generating unintelligible or 
unusable resuks. Administrators are realizing that pro- 
gram evaluation can be perfmned in-house in a routine 
and unobtrusive manner and can generate a weahiT of 
valuable and useful information. 

Program evaluation can be performed by the house 
staffs or by outside consuhantsi and there are, of course, - 
advantages and disadvantages to both of these methods'. 
By having an in-house evaluation capability, the ad- 
ministrator can nl^jf on continuous, long term program 
" monitoring and evaluation by staff members who have a 

thorough, intirhate undentand&n^ of house prograu^ 

processes. The advantages of in-house evaluation may be 
tempered somewhat by'the potential bi^ of staff mem- 
bers or their lack of experieiure and training in evaluation 
techniques. The use of outside consultants may provide 
methodological and statistical sophistication in evalua- 
tion and may eliminate the problem of potential bias, but 
win probably sacrifice intimate knowledge of program 
processes and the capability of performing continuous 
evaluation over extended periods of time. 

Ideally, an evaluation component would be buih into 
th^ organizational structure when the halfway house is 
still i^ the planning stage. Then, with a good understand- 
ing of the critical issues of evaluation, the adrninistrator 
can anticipate future evaluation problems and can de- 
velop and establish built-in procedures whicif wiU 
minimize or eliminate the problems. The ideal evaluation 
component might utilize an in-house data collection sys- 
tem for continuous feedback and outside consultants for 
in-depth analysis of special issues. 

The folk) wing discussion * addresses many issues in 
evaluative research and is designed primarily as an aid 
for the administrator who plans to conduct in-house 
evaluation. Its value, however, should extend to ad- 
ministrators who intend to employ outside evaluation 
consultants. Although these issues will then be the con- 
cern of the consultants, familiarity with the techniques 
jt^ problems of evaluative research will permit the ad- 
ministrator to function as an active and productive partic- 
ipant in the evaluation process. 

I . Uses of evaluation. There are three major reasons 
why we believe that program Evaluation should be an 
integral component in halfway house organization and 
operation: program legitimation, policymaking, and 
program alteration. Virtually all administrators, whetha" 
operating public or private halfway houses, will face the 
problems of justifying the existence of their programs or 
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ofnna^g or dumgii^ pcAcy decisions about program 
content^ administration. 

Pko^a^ legitimation can be particularly important in 
the question of continued fundmg for Ac lialfway house. 
Aldiough fimdbig pioblcnis tend to be mostjroublcsome 
for private hou^, public houses have also been faced 
with the uncertainties of future funding. Bradley has said 
that, . . concctional programs seem to survive or die 
by defimlt. Seldom do we hear of a program which was 
continued because careful evahiation found it to be 
strongly supportive of correctional goals. Almost un- 
heard of is the program which ^ abandoned because 
careful followup indicated it was clearly non-supportive 
of concctional goals:"(85) Bradley's point, of course, is 
not diat careful evaluation research is frequently per- 
formed but not utilized for program legitimation^butthat 
icseach^ is cssaitial for a rational determ^n^do^of 
legitimacy. ThS is particularly important when decisions 
about program establishment or continuation are m\ 
outside of the halfway house staff. Many houses. m< 
frequently tiiosc operated by public agencies or those 
receiving significant amounts of public financial support, 
will find themselves in die position of having to justify 
die legitimacy of tiieir existence. Thus, there can be 
many outside **markets" for evaluation research, includ- 
ing federal, sute, or local correctional administrators, 
state planning agencies', legislators, private charitable 
organizations, etc. It would be well for the administrator 
to keep these potential markets in mind when planning 
the house Valuation component. 

Policymaking has been identified as the second reason 
for performing program evaluation. Ideally, policy deci- 
sions concerning the goals and objectives chosen for 
your halfway house should be based on the conclusions 
arrived at in previous evaluative research conducted by 
odier halfway house administrators. In this way. your 
program efforts would not need to be created de novo. 
but could be buih upon the accumulated experience and 
wisdpm of otiier practitioners. 

The situation described above is. of course, an ideal 
one. In reality, you may very well find it necessary to set 
your program goals without being able to take advantage 
of previous research findings. Evaluation of your own 
program, however, can be an invaluable - fine-tuning " 
device which can reveal program shortcomings and areas 
in which programs can be modified or improved. You 
may find from the results of your evaluation that the 
overall goal and subgoals of your house do not need to 
be changed, but that modifications in your basic objec^ 
tives must be made. Program evaluation thus can direct 
fine-tuning efforts in those program areas in which flexi^ 
bility is possible. This type of evaluation has an emi^ 
neoUy piactical orientation. Wilkins has labeled this 



strategy as a "decision process model" which has the 
advantage of directly linking research strategy y social 
action. (86) This model states: given that we have specific 
objectives we want tcT^ttain, given that we lave an 
available qiiantity of information , and given that we have 
room to maneuver, then what dec|Bion, in lignt of the 
information we have, wiU be most likely to maximize the 
probability of attaining our specifib objectives? As an 
administrator, evaluative research will probably prove 
most useful to you in diis type of siniation, which re- 
quires an informed decision about program modification 
and/or improvement. 

2. What to evaluate. Having decided that evaluative re- 
'search will be a worthwhile endeavor, the administrator 
will need to determine exactly what wUl be evaluated. 
This will depvd what information the administrator 
needs and the cornplexity of the research design to be 
used. Suchman has developed a hierarchy of evahia- — 
tive research which is based on the complexity of die 
measurement criteria. His five categories are described 
as follows: (87) ^ 

• At die most primitive level of evaluation, one 
merely measures ejfort. These measurements are 
made in terms of cost, time, and types of personnel 
employed in die project studies. Information of diis 
kind is essential to the smdy of a program's econom- 
ics, but tells us nodiing about its * usefulness. 

This kind of smdy is not widiout value to die 
policymaker. He may not know what die program 
contributes to achievement of his goals, but he will ■ 
have a rough idea of whether he cari afford it. 

• The second evaluation level is die measurement of 
performance. The question here is whether the im- 
mediate goals of the program are achieved. . . . The 
significance of this simple level of evaluation should 
not be overlooked. Too many correctional adminis- 
trators are unable to say how dieir programs arc 
operating at diis basic level. Obviously no highly 
speciairzcd research apparatus is necessary for diis 
kind of evaluation. Such a comparison can be main- 
tained by die correctional information system. 

• At die diird evaluation level, die adequacy of per- 
formance is determined. This step begins determina- 
tion of the program's value foroffendcrs exposed to 
it. . . . Until integration of information systems is 
much improved from current practice, individual 
followup of some kind will be necessary to deUver 
this level of as.scssment. The conceptual basis for 
diis rese^ch is clear, but few such evaluations of 
correctional programs have been accomplished. 

• the objective at die fourth evaluation level is deter- 
mination of efficiency. "T^\s is die level of a»sess- 
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• iDOBt ievahiative researcfa in 
axtm i oim, Ikdcmxa^^ sboitcot methodology 
. omittiiig perfbrinance has 

been adtieiicd^'ihcRftiy^ the vahie of the 

cooclnsioiMr made, ^teaming dial effort and per- 
aie doconnted, mii|ch can be learned 
aboot wbelber programs have definable value com- 
■'■ pared odier pn^gianls adnitliistered to compar- 
able gnwps,. 

• BnaDyt the nsnst elaboiite form for evaluative re- 
^t^^ Hbe stncfy of process, A research 

design dErected at the finks between processes and 
lesiilts will, also provide assessment of grrformance 
adeqnacy flind efficiency. The purpose is to find out 
*die reittive contributions of processes to goal 
achievement A ltfiongh such a smdy ordinarily will 
be mitiated to settle administrative issues, diis kind 
of analysis often will produce findings of scientific 
s ignifi ca n ce. There are four main dimensions of 
study with which process analysis usually must be 
concerned: attributes of the im>gram related to suc- 
cess or fiulure, rec^^ts of the program who are 
more or less benefite^bonditions affecting pn^m 
delivery, and effects prodticed by the program. 

3. Research design. The decision to conduct or par- 
ticipirte in research to evahiate die performance of the 
halfway house program requires a simultaneous decision 
regarding the research design which will be used. Ad- 
ministrators who will be conducting their own evalua- 
tions must be aware of the implications and requirements 
of the selected design aod also must be sufficiently fomil- 
iv with the design to ensure that the desiui is properly 
implemented. Those administrators whosa^rograms will 
be evaluated by outside agencies or consultants do not 
need to possess such an extensive knSwIedgb of die 
design implementation procedures; however, in order to 
participate meaningfiiliy hi the research, they must also 
appreciate the impfications and requirements of the de- 
sign. 

Halfway bouse administrators will generally be con- 
cerned with four basic types of research designs. These 
designs are the experimental design, the quasi- 
experimental design, the nonexperimemal design, and 
die cost analysis design. We will discuss briefly the 
requirements of each of diese design models and will 
assess die advantages and disa^ancages of each. 

a. Experimental design. The classic design for evalua- 
tion is die true experimentalNlestgn, a model which uses 
ain experimenud group tod a connol group, both ran- 
domly selected from the target population. Weiss states, 
''The essential requirement for the true experiment b the 
iind p mlz ed assignment of people to pro|irams."(88) By 



Ri9<iQm assignment of people *to botti the ex- 
periflKnt)^ aid control groups, one can assume that any 
imcoi|trolled variably will oBect bodi groni^equaily^ 
and any differencpin outcome can therefore iTmributedi' 
to the experime^^\ariable. 

The true.exp^lhental design is the roost powerful in ^a. 
producing valid resju^sT'but there are several problems 
inherent in the utilipoion of such a design for analysis df 
social programs. Weiss discusses several possible plob- V 
lems in attempting to utilize true experimental desigifi: ' « 

• There may be absolutely no extra people to serve as . 
controls; the progr^ serves everybody efigible and 

' interested. i 

« Practitioners generally want to ass^ peq)Ie to 
treatment based on ^leir need, as judg^ by the ; 
fOTctitioners' pnrfc^ij^al b 
ence. * 

• On occasion, contit>i%roups become contaminated 
because ^e membm^ssociate widi people in die . 
experimdnital program! and learn Vhat they have 
been doihfi.; Cbntrols tuy also be provided the same 
type treatiA^t by odi4£^encies.(89) 

Cuba and Slij^ebeam ^Is^ find Cuilt widi the experi- 
mental model bedkuse: 

• It requires l^din^ie*] 
facilitating itrcont 

• It is usefukGy makin^^ecisic!ps only after a project 
.has run a ful|^'cle andjiot during its planning and 
implementation. 

• It tries to control too^fiany concfitions, making the 
p^gram so aeieptic tm it i|. ungeneraUzable to die 
real world.(SWO ^ 

Glaser noted tiiat anodier protflem widi true experi- 
mental design^r^d a major source of resistance t^ 
conQt)lled expenmentatioh in^ correctional programs) b 
diaf . . . die treatmem to heated, if nnore knient 
traditional practice, appeaB^]l6*elb[danger the public or tcr 
conflict with -"^vemroenn goals odier than changing 
those adjudgj:^%eviant."(ll) 

For the administrator, there appear to be two major 
drawback^ usingra^^true experimental design. The first ' 
is the prfidlitiOBj^^^mphasis' on nonramk>m assign- 
ment. Assignm^P^ treatment programs is generally 
made on the basis of client need, and ethical considera* 
tions can arise when potentially beneficial treatment 
is withheld ftom n^dy clients The second drawback 
is the requirement of a randomly -selected control group. 
In addition to the previously-mentioned problem dial die 
program may actually accept all those individuals who 
are eligible and interested in the program, privately-^ 
operated halfway houses may not have access to the rec* 
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^oB^^ ^FhOMdoOs who have doc 
^,.,s»t~^ ^^1^^ generate 
cioMtol gPW convaic the pcrfonn- 

asce c€:lheir 0^ cEeatft. 

b. (^i-Expermleraal design. When condition^ pro- 
hibic tfi^ toe of a tnic jcxperimcntal design, ^quasi-cx- 
perimbntal deigns can be utilized. Quasi-cxpcriin^ntal 
designs da not sato^thc strict methodological 
lequnoaentt^of die cxpcriaicntal design but can be quite 
use^ol JDd ppwef^il when the researcher is aware of the 
specific vaiiaUes fior which the chosen design does not 

ccMitroI. Weiss contends: 

• ■ • ■ ' . • 

Quasi-expcrifnents have the advantage of being 
practical when conditions prevent true ex- 
p ttimentation^ But Agr^_ in no sense just 



sloppy experiments. They have form and logic 
of their own. Recognizing in advance wh'&t they 
do and do not control, and the misrepresentation 
I of results that arc possible, allows the evaluator 
to draw conchisions carefully. Quasi-experi- 
ments, in their terms, require the same rigor as 
do experimental designs. (92) 

Tbe basic difference between a quasi-experimental 
design and a true experimental design is that the quasi- 
experimental design does not require random assignment 
of individuak to experimental and control groups. 
Instead, those individuals receiving treatment are com- 
pared to a group of individuals who possess characteris- 
tics similar to those possessed by members of the 
experimental group. Nonrandomized controls are gen- 
ciaUy referred to as ''comparisoti groups." 

Evaluators may use various procedures in anemptmg 
to select comparison groups that are as similar as possi- 
ble to the experimental group. Quite often, evaluators 
\ attempt to develop a comparison group by matchmg 
pcocednres, either pairing individual members of the 
experimental and comparison groups on selected charac- 
fcrlstics, or matching Ac entire experimental group to a 
similar group based di the same selection factors or 
parameters. 

Tbeie are, howeVfer, several possible problems as- 
sociated with matching groups for evaluaUve purposes. It 
is difficult to select the most relevant characteristics on 
which to match subjects. In correctional philosophy, 
diere is Bttlc consensus on the most important factors 
which relate lo outcome. Since matching factors vary in 
. importance from case toWe, it is difficuh to select the 
most relevant factors. It may also be difficuh to match 
individuals on several dimensions. Individual cases may 
thus be cUminated from the experimental group due to 
die msKn^^to match when several matching factors arc 
recpired. 



An alternative to matching is the use of predictive 
methods to -develop comparable groups. Although pre- 
diction methods in criminal justice arc generally used in 
selection auiplacemcnt, several authors have noted that 
ihey may bi^^st useful in the evaluation of treatment 
programs. (93) Rather than developing similar compari- 
son groups, the evaluatw uses prediction methods to 
provide a measure of expected performance based on the 
individual characteristics of the experimental group, and 
compares ''actual" to ''expected'* outcome. 

Prediction models are based on ^e theory tfiat by 
snidying such parameters as demographic variables, pre- 
vious offense records, test scores, or previous experi- 
ences, an individual's future behavior can be predicted. 
Comparisons of expected performance with actual per- 
formance allow a measurement of success for the ex- 
perimental group. 

The use of prediction as an evaluative tool is not an 
anempt to predict a single individual's behavior, but 
rather to determine a group's expected behavior for com- 
parative purposes. 

Adams notes, in his Prescriptive Package Evaluative 
Research in-Corrections: A Practical Guide, several 
reasons for utilizing the quasi-experimental design: 

• The controlled ^stpcriment, which randomizes 
treatment eligible subjects into experimental and 
control groups, is frcquentiy objected to on ethical 
grounds .... If the administrator is persistentiy 
opposed to "denial of treatment," . .*. the quasi- 
experiment is a feasible alternative method of meas- 
urement-since its "controls" would not otherwise 
have gone into treatment. 

• Many correctional or criminal justice processes are 
quite complex, and the randomization of cases into 
treatment and control statuses is often in^>ossible in 
a way that will insure comparability. 

• A true experiment may be impossible because the 
treatment program to be evaluated ^ no longer in 
existence. 

• The quasi-experiment can reduce drastically the 
time required to make valid comparisons in situa- 
tions where there arc accessible and valuable data. 
When urgent decisions are required, this characteris- 
tic of the quasi-cxpcriment is highly valuable. (94) 

c. Nonexperimental design. Noncxperimental studios 
offer descriptions of programs as they exist and 
may include some form of performance comparison. 
Types of noncxperimental studies include the case 
study, the survey, the time scries, the cohort analysis, 
and the before/after study. Aj^ams notes that non- 
experimental designs are disadvantageous because the 
experience and objectivity of the researcher tend to de- 
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'ht^^^^'^^^^ advantages 
problem 



. situations. 

- V and gcDcraUy 

experiments. 

: * iKiae leia bf a diieat or burden to operating 
^iMf, a^ conununication with prac- 

- •^tiooas techniques and manner 

^r*.C^ oiiofr^^ Good cvaluatibM win address aU 
^^Mptoff^ openttioiis. However, the NEP cvalua- 
^^^ipew poifl*^ to one salient most halfway house 
^^vI&^QQ^addiess priinarily two niajor issues. First, we 
™ evahartiods uq>act of the intervendon (treat- 
'"*^^)modaltt^f ">d second, evahiations arc conducted 
j «l«iacaiiy to asaeaa the costs of the prognan. The em- 
an diis second aq)ect of evaluation is so strong 
h is viewed as an abernative to overall evalua- 
laflicr than only one aspect of a total evaluation 

^*i«Si8 has identffied thie^*types of cost studies which 
^ ^ i^Bed to cmtctional programs: cost analyses, 
^ con^iarisons* and cost-benefit comparisons.(96) 

^t^alyses ineasute the 'actual operating costs of spc- 
^ •«*viccs tf^^ processes by assigning a cost figure to 

Unit of ^ service and totaling the costs. 

comparisons are* used to illustrate die cost differ- 

(between twt or more programs. Cost-benefit com- 
P*^**POa take iht«4 account die ben^ts (other dian cost 
"**^) of sp^"^ programs as well as the 

costs of the 

pr<<VaQia. 

^^^ews ef ^ '^ninnend die unit cost approach in 
*^ ^Qiputadoo of operating costs: 

Ea^ cliedt should be followed dirough his par- 
ticu]^ treatment program, accumulating costs 
^ acrvices rend^. fArogram should be 
•^yicd to detenirine what services, were pcr- 

r*^ ed and what die unit cost of performing 
i a^rviees should be. 
^Tlie cost analysis of a treatment program 
*«n should include die division of each treat- * 
''^tit into a combination of service functions, 
*c dctemaio^^ of tile resource inputs to each 
**vicc ftiiicdon^ and an cstifoatioa^^ unit 
of each acrvice. Each service function, 



e.g., vocational guidaqce, psychiatiic counsel- 
mg, and subsistence, would be characterized as 
a sqiarate cost center. Clients using the service$^' . . \ 
would be assigned user costs commensurate 
with the level of services provided. These costs 
would be accumulative to the client throughout 
the treatment. General costs transcending sev- 
eral^ service functions would be allocated to- 
each cost center on the most equitable 
basis.(97) ^Vi-! 

The major problem encoimtered in cost-beneiSt- - 
analysis has been the difficulty of quantifying m mone- 
tary values die inqiact of a specific treatment program. 
This quantification is necessary in order to provide a 
common yardstick widi which to assess die net differ- 
ence between dTe~costs~and"the~benefil^~Wa given pro- 
gram and the differences in costs and benefits among 
alternative programs. 

Ideally, cost-benefit evaluations must extract the costs 
incurred in program operation and compare ttftm with 
the benefits realized. An attempt to explicate the various 
costs incurred by halfway houses is fioArnd in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association report, which suggests the following 
costs: 

• Criminal justice system costs. These costs uiclude 
operational and service provufim costs of ap- 
prehending and/or prosecuting clients who abscond 
or commit new crimes during residence^ and costs of 
other criminal justice activities imviding services of * 
clients of halfway houses. 

• Costs internal to the criminal justice system, borne 
by individuals or groups providing services to half- 
way house clients. 

• Opppitunity costs mcuned by clients of halfway 
houses. These oppoitunity costs are associated with 
the employment opportunities and leisure oppor- 
tunities which are 'foregone by the r^udent as a 
result of halfway house limitations <hi client mobil- 
ity. 

• Costs to the community m which the halfway house 
is located; There are duree types of alleged costs to 
die community: die tax loss associated widi property 
operated by nonprofit or governmental agencies, a 
decline in property values in the neighborhood m 
which a house is located, and the costs of new 
crimes committed by clients of a house.(98) 

While it is possible for the administrator to construct 
an estimate of the costs incurred in program operation, it 
may be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to translate 
benefits received from the program into monetary values. 
Another type of costs anatysls which avoids the requue- 
ment of quantifying benefits is die cost-effectiveness 
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^?^;':v^':i: : ■■■■ . . 

i^j^ notes Aat: 
t enaMes us to 

p riik^l^i^^^ OP effectiveness* 
Ik Ititf^is, die lesQhs of 

cxpcriniMls " or quasi- 

dlfe^Kreiimri^^ %ie degree that 

the ei^^ ^ abo be translated later into 
mooctaiy vahi^» a costrbenefit firamework can 
ht apptol a second st^ge. Thus, the use of 
tiicxoat-efiectivcness ap p roach d oes permit one 
to do a cost'benefit analysis as wOT; whcneVor 
' di^ i^^ical or psychological outcomes can be 
cmverted mto niohetaiy measures." (99) 
Matthews et al. explain the two types of analytical 
q)pfoad)e» which' axe most commonly used in cost- 
efflfcctiveness analysis: Ae fixed cos^ approach and the 
fixed efipp^veness approach. 

In Ae fixed ^cost approach, the attempt is to 
maximize the program effccti V5|css for a given, 
cost This is the most conMnott approach for 
government services in which the budget is 
fixed, and the objective is to accomplish the 
most good with the available funds. In rhefixed ^ 
effectiveness apjkoach. the intent is to minimize 
the cost to achieve a given level of effective- 
^ ness. This approach is commonly applied to 
many projects and programs in which definite 
goals* are set.( 100) 
4. Measwrennem of goal achievement. Within the 
framework of goals and objectives discussed above, the 
important measurement is designed to test the assump- 
don diat provision of thp three proposed subgoals will 
accomplish the purpose of the halfway house. This test 
must, of course, be completed under a controlled evalua- 
tive deugOt utilizing control and experimental groups 
aad condoctiog a foUowup of outcome behavior after 
lekasc from the house to the community. Obtaining a 
' -'iuffioentfy rigorous evaluative design is not difficult if 
^O^locuiiiented techniques such as we have presented 
above are foUowed. Tlie critical issue hbc is the cfcsign 
^ of anwopriaie measures of outcome. Program effective- 
ne$s should be Jttdged through a measurement of the 
ability cf the program to accomplish its prescribed pur- 
pose. Simon contends that to measure organizational 
^ effectiveness/ it is essendal to took at the set of 
go^ ««view of guideHnes and 

standards for halfwqr booses concluded: 



Evaluation mu|st nieasure Ae outcome of the^ 
program atid'^soM^ in relation ^ the agency's 

siBted purposes and goals.(102) 
In the selection of outcome measures to test prpgram 
effectiveness, several factors , should be considered. 
Glaser notes that- 

No definMon of success can be useful unless 
methods of measuring its attainmenit are sufB- 
ciendy precise, valid, and reliable to warrant . 
confidence thrt they improve the. quality ofs* 
knowledge available for guiding pdicyniak- 
ers.(l03) ^ . 

Throughout the last 50 yea^s irif corrections, 
evaluators have relied on and priricqmUy<^utilized re- 
cidivism rates toTneastw-ihesuc^ — 
Recidivism is usually measpred in terms of re-arrwt. 
reconviction, or reimprisonment. Evaluations of coin 
tional programs utilizing these indicators as measures of 
recidivism have failed to conclusively identify effective 
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prison programs.(104) Furthermore, comniunity-based 
correctional programs also have yet to be shown to be ^ 
effective alternative. 

There are several deficiencies in the use of recidivism 
as tiie single measure of the effectiveness of a halfway 
house. Perhaps the mjst serious problem in tiic use of 
recidivism as an outcome measure is the forced 
dichotomous dioice; recidivism generally classics each 
offender as eifiier a "success*' or a "fiulure.*' rather 
than grading each on a continuous scale to measure 
* * progress. ' ' Glaser emphasizes this point ^ ^ 

Any measure of the success of a people- . 
changing effort whfch fails to take into account 
variations in the degree to whkh a goal has been 
obtained, and instead classifies all the research 
subjects as qAer successes or failures, is 
tiicreby limiteein its sensitivity as an index of 

o variations in the effectiveness of alternative 
programs and ()61icies.(10S) 

Because it seems reasonable that people-chanpng pro- 
grams cannot substantially change people within a rela- 
tively short, period of time, the devetopment of more 
sensitive outcome measures is critical. 

Correctional philosophy (especially apparen; iii half- 
way houses) appears to be shifting from the rehaWlitative 
model to the reinttgrative model. 0*Lcaiy and Duffee 
have summarized four models'of ccmcctional policy: 

The rehabilitative model empha8izes< supportive con- 
trol and punishment as therapy; the atmosphere sought 
approaches that of a hospital. Diagnosis and treatment 
are part of die vocabalaty in labdiag the offender as. 
**sick" ratiicr th» ■ 'crinunal.** After treatment, tiie of-; 
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fender is expected to be released as a ''well' ' person who 
win be successful in adapting to societal living: In this 
mqdel^lhe prison is a remote^ independent unit free from 
contamination, where the fmurtitioners work with in- 
mates in individbdized programs.(I06) 

On die other hand, the reintegrative model provides 
■the offender with alternative- of behavior, whilc-in ihe 
community rather than isolated in a prison. O'Leary and 
Duffee have said: 

Emphasis on the community does not mean 
simply a stress on maintaining its values but in 
promoting changes as well withia its institu- 
tional structure to provide opportun^ies for of- 
fenders and reduce systematic discrimination 
because of economic and cultural var- . 
iances.(107) 

Reintegration is no^^perceived as an overnight change, 
but as the gradual adoption of socially-acceptable be- 
havioc as this behavior is practiced and reinforced. Con- . 
rad, in describing the reintegrative model, ^as said: 
V Where this model is-fl)i^fie^|^^ {[rdi^ess wiH be the 
. internalization of community ^ohdards." (108) 

Realizing that reintegration is a gradual process, 
dichotpmous measures of success and failure should not 
be usc^ alone in determining^ program effectiveness. 
Outcome measures must be>iijf¥iciently sensitive to de- 
tect and enhance even vaifmt moveihents in behavior. 

Recidivism indicatcn^ aloi^ie aie^ negative measure- 
ment of criminal acti/ns, and dp not consider positive 
behavior or ''adjustnKnt." T^oefbre, a treatment pro- 
gram such as a halfw^^Jimse which only utilized a 
negative scale would not receive credit for developing 
acceptable living patterns within offender clients unless 
criminal behavior were totally eliminated. The reintegra- 
tive model and defii^tion of halfway house programs 
mandates an additional measure of positive behavior. 
Since 'lialfway house programs seek to replace negative* 
valued behavior with positive behavior, outcome [Meas- 
ures should include both types of indicators, sensitive 
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enough to detect slighter progressive changes in the indi* 
vidual. ' 

. Seiter has developed a measure, labeled relative ad- 
justment, which IS designed to be a mapl sensitive and 
realistic measurp for determining program effectiveness 
and in applying the information to the policy-making 
process. (109) The relative a^jii^tment model has two 
major components. Thef first component is a continuous 
.outcome critpion. The index ^continuous in order to 
; ^alliyiate thr forced dichotomous^listinctions of "suc- 

« cess" and ''failure." To a^oid^^tHiQ reliance on negative 
or deviant behavior parameters, additional factors de- 

/fined aS "acceptable adjustment patterns" have also 
been included in another graduated scale. The two scales 
are more sensitive to movement away from deviant be- 
havior and toward acceptable behavior than are^ 
dicAotombus outcome iheasures. 

The second component of the relative adjustment^ 
measure is the utilization of a statistical technique 
(analysis of covariance) to correct for differences in tlie 
experimental and control groups. The combination of the 
scores of positive and criminal behavior with the analysis 
of covariance produces the relative adjustment outcome 
indicator. 

The relative adjustment score can provide a -more 
r^istic outcome criterion than has previously been pos- 
sible. Using the positive and criminal t)ehavior scales, an 
ex-offender's minor deviant behavior can be balanced 
with positive adjustment factors. Also, the ex-offender 
who refrains firom illegal behavior bu! does nothing else 
that otherwise^ qualifies as adjustment is not categorized 
as a total success, as he would be defined with traditional 
dichotomous recidivism measures. 

5. Current practice in research designs. As part of 
the* recent NEP survey of residential inmate aftercare 
facilities, an attempt was made to assess tht state of the 
art of evaluative research with respect to halfway house 
programs. The survey was able to locate 55 evaluative 
studies. Only two df the studies used a true experimental 
design. Seventeen of the studies used a quasj* 
experimental design, and the remaining 36 studies were 
nonexpe^ental or descriptive reports. Fourteen of the 
19 experimental or quasi-experimental studies were per- 
formed for federal, state, or local houses, indicating that 
these more rigorous, time-consuming res^ch strategies 
may be easier to conduct within public agencies. Eight 
studies included simple comparisons of halfway house 
costs to state institutional costs. Only one study com- 
puted measures of cost-effectiveness. No cost-benefit 
analyses were found. ' 
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CHAPTER IIL^ALCiilTING A HALFWAY HqUSE: A MODEL 



Ilk lec^ fxMQii evilBi(k» pioced^^ 
te vdMsed fsy Mlvidnl halfway bousei. These proce* 
dum have baoa ^tf^fl^ to ptovide itlevaat dau to 
piapua mmmpn^ abd jMbs^ily unplemested by the 
htihmy bouse stiir* 

Etrahkiqipwoaduyes Bsedm this model are gencraUy 
dMiae wUdi meaim ^lbe effect! veoefs of • progmm in 
MOM of die staled foals of the halfway house. Tl^ 

7^'mmM$ ct these eirahiatioQ procedures should then 6e 
Mid to mukis^pcilicy deciskm aod lo improve of modify 
iie exisliiif piofnfli.( |) Criteria«scd to judge the efTec- 
tfveocsa of pragram win vary, ^{epeiiding upon the 
focos of'ifae evalitttioii. Research question! can focus 

^ ^KMi overall goals, subgoab, basic imermediate objec- 

\ ttvca, or pfognumnatic activities (as (Bscussed above in 
Chapttf 0), as well as the aswrnptions which link ac- 

• tivUcs 'With the ichievement of objectives. Figure I 
Btasmcs the hierarchy of » die framework described in 
CbapCcr 0, as well as die si^gested spscific programmat- 
ic |rii!)ectives of halfvay houses. Again, we remind you 
Ibai these goalsviubgoals, banc objectives, and activity 
o^ec dv t s are iinended to be suggestive rather than pre- 
acfiptive; yau should diink dvough die goals aad objec- 
Ihet of your own ptogrMn and piepare your own 
fkamewiork which accurately reflects die emphases of 
your own program. 

tMfumy houses should be evaluating the ejfectiveness 
qf $Mr programs and using the results of such evaluative 
efforts to mod^ and improve their program and 
policies. 

Scale Planing Agencies may also actively assist half- 
way houses in setting op and coordinating uniform 
evahMtkm procedures, securing consultation from kxai 
wincational ftnUties, k>cating graduate students who 
cooU conduct variouii|vahiative effons. acting as a 
ooordlttaftor aad diasenmalor of results and. generally. 
naldQg evaluation cffoits in residential inmate aftercare 
pb pmm a tool for improving die effectiveness of such 
programs. 

Refcninf agencies such as departments of corrections 
miglit also be encoursfed to work widi halfway houses to 
Ihctlitaie such evahiative efforu. Specifically, theste 
agencies cguM supply die documentation and case rccordT 
informataoo' needed by halfway houses to assess their 
residents and to do foUowups of former residents. Also. 



die agencies could extend dieir assistance to facilitate 
referrals and to provide odier types of services to die 
halfway houses. 

A. Data CollMtlon Pointa 

Tiff recommemM model for halfway house evalua- 
tion efforu will require the collection of data at several 
key points. The folk>wtng diagram (Hgure 2f iUnstrales 
diose points and the klnQ of data to be* collected. 

In die diagram, the emphasis is upon the resident, hb 
needs and goals. However, informatioo on Jhe goal at- 
tainment success of all die residents for a given period, 
as well as dieir reintegration into the community, will 
serve as a measure of die program's overall success or 
effectiveness. 

The collection of relevant daU should become a 
routine procedure for die house staff. One of the most 
effective ways of accomplishing die routinizadon of data 
collection on a day-to-day basis is the#ve|opment of a 
Mani^ement Information System (ll|!S). A well- 
conceived and rigorously followed system will not only 
provide vahuiMe information aboik «ach individual 
client's progress through die house program, but will 
also provide die raw dau necessary for programmatic 
evaluation. Two ouutanding exainptei of fully- 
developed M^ni^ement Information Systems are dis- 
cussed in much greater detail in ^bnpter IV. Several data 
collection fonns used by these prograna are inchided in 
diis section as guides for con^nicting easily-completed 
forms whkrh provide useful daU (see Appendix A). 

B. NMda AssMsnMnt ^ 

A needs assessment for each resident should be con* 
ducted prior to. or immediately upon, entrance into the 
halfway house. The fnunework for evaluation indicates 
some of the programmatic activities of halfway houses 
which ckMely correspond to the needs of resiiients. Con- 
sequendy. needs can be identified according to die fol« 
lowing sample categories. 

• Empk>yment 

• EdtMgiition 

• Finmial self-reliance 

• Family relationships 

• Interpersonal relationships 
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• SetMintfe * 

• Drag or alcohol depe n den c e 
^ • ixnmt time activities 



• Physical disabfUties 

• Security. 

A more d|lliile>d breakdown of mh of these needs ai-^ 
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■a be found in Appendix B./^ll9 
of clotfiiiif, transportation, housing and 
stuned tty te provided luiiformly for all 
lesideato and, dms, are not essential to an individual 
needs asscssnoent. The halfway bouse surfT should de- 
velop itsrowB needs assessment form, similar to that of 
Appendix to be completed for each resident. The 
depee <rf each need should be quantified; for example, 
could indicate the extent of each need by using the 
mlMdQg^ale: 



U23 



4,5,6 



7.8.9 



No Need Mi a i m M P Need Modern^ Need Maximum Need 

Also, the extent of and circumstances surrounding the 
need sboold be descriptively enumerated. Following the 
needs assessment, specific goals can be developed for 
each resident witfam the halfway house program. Gener- 
ally, these goab should be formulated from the needs 
identified by the needs assessment and will also include 
general program goals. A statement of these goals should 
be developed by staff and resident and agreed to by the 
resident. A written contract between the house and the 
roaident may be developed which specifies the goals 
toward which the resident will be striving. Many goafs 
can be operationalized and quantified to enable meas- 
orement Irf progress towards at^nment of the goals. 
Omrountty mental health cenim are using a method 
called Goal Attainment §caling(2) which is us<^ to 
define and measure goals in behavioral terms within a 
given time period. It is recommended that a similar 
method be used in the halfway houses. In its simplest 
form, the problems or needs should be defined, followed 
by a statemeol of a goal to be working toward for a given 
period of time. The goal should be behaviorally defined 
to enable measurement. An example is given below. 



Need 
Job placement 



IjOoS Ranse 
Goai 

Secwc pennenent job 



Intermediate Ck)aJ 
(time fnme: two weeks) 

Visit employment office. 
Go for three interviews. 



It is valuable to develop s^vapi objectives for each 
need, including, as appropriate* an overall goal, im- 
medime behavioral objective(s), and attitudinal objec- 
tive(sT. At this point, many houses have found that the 
development of a written contract between the resident 
and staff can tife useful in facilitating a specific commit^ 
ment on the part of the resident and staff and spelling out 
the^jectives and obfigations of eacl^ the parties. ^ 
• 

C Oeol ProgrMs 

Progress toward these objectives and reassessment of 
needs should be reviewed and the objectives modified at 
specific intervals. Subjective assessments by staff and 
residents can be conducted periodically to measure indi- 



vidual proipess, especially nonquantifiable progress, 
e.g., attitudinal objectives. In some houses, the other 
residents are also involved in the assessment process. 
One example of a subjective assessment can be found in 
Appendix C. 

Prior to the resident's exit from the program, a fina 
assessment of needs, progress toward the achievement o( 
individual goals, and the identification of postrelease 
goals should be undertaken. A comparison of the needs 
assessment ratings at the entrance and exit of the resident 
should be conducted as a measure of ability of the 
house to meet the resident*s heeds. A quantifiable meas- 
ure of the resident's progress toward his goals is avail- 
able through the goal attainment scaling procedure. 
Additionally, the subjective assessments offer a means of 
assessing the resident's progress and success within the 
program. 

D, Program CompUfion 

Generally, the daU should be collected by hJ^fwa^r 
houses to determine the percentages of program com- 
pleters and noncompleters for specific time periods. The 
criteria for program completion should be identified and 
made explicit. For example, program completion may 
involve the resident*s satisfactorily meeting all the goab 
defined for him within tbe specified time and being 
released into the community. Noncompletion reasons 
(generally defined as failure) commonly inclifde: arrest; 
inability to adjust to program; Mpape or abscond; and 
neutral or medical. 

Corralptton^l AnolytM 

Background variables should be collected for all 
resilrnts. This infoWnation can be used to statistically 
determine correlation^ between these variables and pro- 
gram completion or noncompletion, as well as renttegra- 
tion into the communis. Moreover, through the use of 
correlational analysis itVnay be possible to identify types 
of residents ^v^hp resp^ad welf to a halfway house 
program. For instan^, |peviaus research suggests that 
significant relationships i sist between program comple- 
tion (or suAess), as well is successful reintegration, and 
such variables as education, intclligenco, marriage, sex, 
age. employment skills, history of drugs or alcohol prob- 
lems, community ties, length gf time at the halfway 
house, history of psychiatric trewnenj^ige at beginning 
of criminal career, number of prior incarcerations and 
type and length of criminal record. (3) 

Some categories of background variables include 
commitment variables; release variables; personal back- 
ground variables; criminal history ^w$ablesrvid4u^ 
house variables. (4) A suggested operationalization of 
each of these categovies of variables can be found in 
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^^ASiikiilti^^ it coMkknbly de- 

fnjlfm tlUt CM inwrwiie btckgrowid variables 
iMrii win be eoUecied. Tbe amoont of information 
jeiM tt d will depearft MlQ^y OB available leaouices for 
coBectiBf and iiiiijittiiM data but abo o» the way in 
which the iMokt wiU beliiHiBd. However, the impor- 
tance of oeitafai varices, as noted above, warrants the 
necessity of dicir tochtskn in the dau collection and 
Malysis* Moktvariale analyses can be used to^determine 
oomlatioiu between ptapam completion, reintegration 
and die ^^^onmtt^fgm The discovery of 

positive 1 nrwl s ti | g^^^Wen fic variables and pro- 
pun oompktioniillw may result 

in modification it ^MHTj^ ^ P^^'^^ 

activities to best mi|it|<^ For example, it 

nuiy be detennined fihd mose who are employed while 
bi the pTOfiam are moie likely to successfully complete the 
piofram, aad more likely to renuiin employed and $uc> 
cessflrfly ^ ^ community upon release from the 
piofram* Such information should then spur the halfway 
house to inciease emptoyment-related activities. 

F. Pragrammolic Activity Evoluotion 

^ Evahiation of each of the intermediate objectives ^ 
(which includes tteatment activities) as denoted in Figure 
1 involves measuiemenl of activHies which can then be 
compwed to the objective linked to each of those ac- 
tivities. Because so littk has been done to measure the 
accomplishment of intermediate objectives of halfwajr ^ 
houses, the devebpment of indicators for mcasur^yn<m| >^ 
has been based upon the knowledge and experi4l|Hi ^ 
gained dirough the NEP study. Survey data collected* ' 
bom a large sample of halfway houses, along with con^ 
sukatioo expeaiences and volumes of theoretical as well 
js evaluative information on halfway houses, have 
Mfved ai. guides to die development of multiple indi- 
cators for the inttimediate objectives of halfway houses. 

Empfoymeot of the offender is the first identified 
intennediate objiMRtive. Except for interpersonal coun- 
sehng . moce effort was spent on empk>yment-related 
activities Aan any other activity, and staff members 
defined empbyment as a top priority. Quantifiably, the 
pcftentafe of residents empk>yed gr enrolled in voca- 
tional training aerves as one indicator. Also, the number 
of job mists or interviews secured by (he staff for 
leaklents can be used as a measure. In terms of quality, it 
is iig^^nt to determine if the resident enjoys and is 
satisfied wtdi his job, if he can support himself and 
fomtly with die job, and what prospects for promotion or 
permanency exist. Outcome measures for this activity 
include assMSenis of job satisfaction, length of em- 
pk>yment« number of jobs hdd since release, income. 



and changes in income: Outcome measures should be 
compiled for a similar group not experiencing die 
halfway house program in order to determine die effec- 
tiveness of house progranunatic activities upon die ad- 
justment of former residents in die community. 

Educational activities are generally measured in terms 
of an increase in the educational level of the resident.KX 
consequence are the secondary effects of education upon 
the resident's ability to secure employment, improve his 
attitude and increase his self-confidence. 

Financial self-reliance is anodier activity frequendy 
considered important for residents. Measurement of thb 
activity can include determination of the level of savings 
and incomes. Budgeting and consumer skills should also 
be assessed. Loan repaynnent records can serve as a 
measure for diose residents witii debts. Financial self- 
reliance outside of die house should be defined as die 
former resident's ability to support himself and his de- 
gendents witiiout resorting to criminal behavior, charity, 
Welfare or excessive indebtedness. This ability is 
dependent upon legitimate steady employment and 
adequate income. Legitimate steady employment is de- 
fined as a permanent full-time job extending at least 3 
years into the future. Adequate income can be defined as 
tiiat which can support a minimum standard of living as 
defined by die Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Measurement of activities involving the resident*s re- 
lationship with his family are difficult to develop. Family 
relationships can vary tremendously for each individual 
and require a ^versity of activities. Thus, this variable 
can best be measured in terms of die individual. Hie 
needs of die individual resident should be assessed and 
goals determined. The effectiveness of programmatic 
activities wiU lar^ly^be measund in terms of Ifie resi- 
dent's progress toward hSl goals .yWt VHimblr of counsel* 
ing sessions attended or interactions widi family can be 
quantifiable metsures of die resident's family relation- 
ship. 

The ibne measurement problem exists widi assessing 
improvement of die resident's interpenmial relation- 
ships. Essentially, the best measurement process con- 
cerns the achievement oC individualized short term 
objectives. Also, measuretnent of counseling sessions, 
crisis interventions, reque^ for assistance, and critical i 
incidents can mipply information upon which to assess 
activities reliied to improving the resident's interper- 
sonal relationships. 

Measurement of the activities designed to improve die 
resident's self-concept include the number of counseling 
sessions, rating of physical appearance-number of re- 
ward situations and participation witmn the house 
milieu. Also, pre- and post-treatment self-concept meas- 
ures arc available and can be used. (6) 0 
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iUKiiicciM of Ibe retident*t dependence on drugs and . 
akotm is fmerally measured by determining the number 
of inodents or time between incidents of drug or alcohol 
jrtwse while at the house awt, ideally* during a long term 
MlowHp.. 

Leisme time activUes constSte an area in which 
halfway houses have been relatively vague in stating 
their objectives, which has resulted in a lack of meas- 
urement. Recreation counseling sessions can be meas- 
uied, as weO as the ufeffization of in house recreational 
bcilitSes and paiticipamn in outside recreational ac- 
tivities. 

The suitability of conmuinity placement would gener- 
ally depend upon the particular resident and his specific 
needs. An assessment of the suitability can be nruide soon 
aAmr the resident has moved to the residence. 

ftiysicai dbabilKty sendices alsogfepend upon the 
need||^ the resident. An aiasessment of satisfaction of 
the needs is the best measure for this variable. Obtaining 
gjasan for a resident with poor eyesight would be an 
example of a measure of the effectiveness of activities 
supplying the needs of residents. 

In^house security can be measured in terms of the 
number and seriousness of behavior incidents within the 
house, as well as the number of residents dropped from 
tHe program for breaking security rules. Tliese can be 
compared with the house goals ior security, or with 
general iiKreases or decreases in s^urity over time. 

Cowt^mily security is measured In terms of incidents 
committed by residents in the community. Such inci- 
dents may be repotted by others or by the residents 
^themselves. The mimber of residents dropped from the 
program because of misbehavior in the community is 
perhaps the most often used. 

The suitability of program physical facility must be 
measured in terms of the requirements of the program. It 
should be determined if the house is large enough for 
programmatic activities, is accessible to jobs and serv- 
ices, and provides a satisfactory living environment. Gen- 
erally accet>ted standards and guidelines regarding the 
physical facility are also in existence. (7) 

The pnseding section ^used upon multiple indi- 
cators to bnttcd in measuring some of the' intermediate 
objectives of a halfway house program. Focus has been 
on the program objectives, directly affecting resident 
behavior. In general, many of the indicators can be 
qtiantified in terms of frequencies of occurrence. How- 
ever, some i^cators involve subjective assessments, 
necessitating the devek)pment of survey or rating instru- 
ments. These measurement guidelines should provide 
useful information to the practitioner for gathering data 
pd implementing evaluative procedures for the ^sess- 
'ment of the intermediate objectives of a halfway house. 



6. Cost AnalyJl 

The comparative cost of social prograftis is an issue of 
considerable importance. Halfway houses should deter- 
mine the amount of money spent on each programmatic ^ 
activity, and compare these data to the evaluation of 
those activities to determine if any reallocation of monies 
would have any relative effect on the program success. 
Also the cost per man per day and occupancy rates 
should be calculated periodically to analyze patterns and 
to enable comparisons with the alternative programs. If 
^'possible, cost*beneflt analyses should be conducted. 

Defining the benefits of a halCway house in monetary 
terms is quite difRcuh. It is generally agreed that the ^ 
halfway house is more hunuine when compared to in- 
stitutionalization, but quantifiable benefits are usually 
desired by funding sources and policymakers. Examples 
of benefits which can be quantified are as folk>ws: 

* Money earned by resident 

* Financial support of family (eliminating the need for 
welfare dependence) 

* Taxes paid by the resident 

* Room and board paid by the resident 
n « Savings accumulated by resident 

* Restitution or payment of fines. 

These benefits can be combined with the dost of operat- 
ing the halfway house and compared to die cost-benefit 
of institutions and other alternatives. 

H. Fellowup AssMsm#nt 

Postprogram performance of former residents should 
be assessed periodically to determine the effects of pro- 
grammatic activities upon the resident's adjustment in 
the community. Followup measures should correspmi 
to the needs assessments and activities provided wKne 
the resident was at the house. The employment adjust- 
ment of residents could be measured in terms of the 
percent of time employed during the followup period, 
quality of the job, satisfaction of the individual with the 
job, income, income change, and performance on the*job. 
Education could be measured in terms of enrollment in or 
graduation from educational or vocational courses as well 
as an assed|ment of the retention or improvement of 
educationalfkills. 

Fmancial self-reliance could be measured in terms of 
employment, income, savings, budgeting and consumer 
skills relintion and utilization, loan repayment, and con- 
sistency in supporting self and family at a minimum 
standard of living. Stable family relationships would 
have to be subjectively assessed through the former resi- 
dent and his family. Stable and socially acceptable pat- 
terns of interpersonal relationships would also require 
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ftt^ective atseinem by tidldiig to the former fetidetot 
aod Ui eiqiloyer, pvok or pfolMiofr officer, and 
ftieiidi. Fofitive lelf^iimfB cm be measuied again by 
Mitodind furvey if thii measure wm used at the house. 
Self*tmife coul^«iso be sul^ectively assessed by family 
friends, em|doyer jpd ptn^ or probation officer. A 
decrease or total lacK of d ep endence on drugs or alcohol 
could be indicated through tests or by reports from fam- 
ily or parole and probation officers. Socially acceptable 
leisure time activities can be determined through discus- 
sion with die former resident and associates as well as 
with local recreational programs, if applicable. These 
general adjustment indicators can be collected by parole 
'or probation officers or by personal followup inquiries at 
the house. Mailed self-reporting questionnaires may also 
be useful. 

The absences of criminal behavior would be measured 
by die number of criminal behavior incidents exhibited 
by die former resident. This can be determined through 
the parole or probation officer, criminal justice system 
records, the individual and his associates. Both the sever- 
ity and frequency of such incidents should be tabulated. 

It is recommended that a followup study of former 
residents involve the collection of specific data for the 
individual while at the halfway house; 6 months after 
release from the hOuse; 12 months after release; and 
24 months after release. It is informative to determine the 
relatively immediate effect (or noneffect) of the program 
upon the ifilivii|iual*s adjustments to the community (thus, 
the use of a 6-month lime period). The outcomes of 
previous research concerning the longitudinal effects of 
correctional programs have varied, indicating <|)nced for 
subseqtent periods of assessment following the 6-monlh 
period (thus, the 12- and 24-im)nth followup periods). 

Followup data on former residents can be compared 
across time periods tp determine patterns of adjustment 
or compared to predetermined expectations (or goals) of 
how the former resident will adjust. For example, based 
upon die halfway h&ise program, it may be expected that 
75 percei||of the former residents of the house will have 
maintainiid their original job at the end of the 6-month 
period. Thus the actual percentage maintaining iheir job 
can be compared with the atx)ve goal and a conclusion 
drawn concerning die results. These goals should be set 
down and quantified prior M) the followup. The basis for 
the development of these goals is dependent upon the 
program and the prognosis determined by the house. 

I. OutcoiM Comporiton 

It is important to gadier evaluative data to draw valid 
and reliable conclusions regarding the impact of residen- 
tial inmate aftercare programs upon an individual's rein- 



tegration into the community. Tht^, experimental data 
should be collected which will mea^bre die outcome of 
die program and services in relation to stated goals and 
objectives. The overall goal of halfway houses as defined 
by this manual is: 

To*assist in the reintegration of ex-offenders by 
inc^asing their abihty to function in a socially 
acceptable, manner and reducing their reliance 
on criminal behavior. 
The measurement of the attainment of this goal is gener- 
ally undertaken by an assessment of socially acceptable 
behaviors exhibited by former residents and by a reduc- 
tion in criminal *ehavior. Confidence in die results of 
such measurements is increased through the use of a 
comparison group. 

The kind of data to be collected is delftieated quite 
explicitly in a sUidy of Ohio halfway houses.(8) This 
study utilized an outcome measure termed **Relative 
Adjustment." This measure (sec Appendix E) is based 
upon a criminal behavior index (a frequency and severity 
scale) and an acceptable behavior index (emphasizing 
employment and education status, financial stability, par- 
ticipation in self-improvement programs and satisfactory 
movement through parole or probation supervision). 
These two indices together assess the reintegration goal 
of halfway houses. Collection of the data required by 
these indices will involve contact with die former resi- 
dent, parole or probation officers, employers, family, 
friends, community agencies, md criminal justice sys- 
tem agencies. Here again, it is recommended. that the 
data be collected at 6-, 12- and i4-monih inter- 
vals for both groups. 

The selection of a nonrandomized comparison group 
involves the determination of a group oY individuals 
comparable to die halfway house group but not receiving 
the halfway house experience. Commonly, a group of 
parolees is selected who were paroled from the institu- 
tion during die same period die residents were released 
from die halfway house. The relative adjustment data 
should be collected for the comparison group and statis- 
tically compared to data collected from die halfway 
house group. The results indicate if diere is a statistically 
significant difference in die relative adjusUnent of half- 
way house residents compared to a comparison group of 
individuals. 

J. Rasidont Evaluotion 

Several programs find that some of their most benefi- 
cial feedback is from a resident evaluation of die pro- 
gram. Simple open-ended questions such as "What are 
the best and worst things about the program?" and 
What' would yoji do to improve die program?" can be 
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» it miv be bendBcial for an outside comultant 
10 ooiiflM a ««ti|)ecthi aad deacripcive aaaettment of the 
If MfiM^ fvbgialli aod operation, Before embarking 
f oil flKk acome, howaiver^ yoo abouM iecognize that all ^ 
^ *^coilai4Mli** «e not cqpiai in sklili or background. 
^^^Thiy 4p imm aO poaaeas the same working knowledge of 
cii||Eptiial jitttice system or of collections. When 
. c h ooa hi g a oonaollant, you should take faito conskieration^ r 
l^- teii acadamk crademlala and practical experience. Ex- 
perience fai program evi^oadoo is important, but it 
! ihMld be accompa n ied by a knowledge of corrections 
aiM^speciflcally, halfway houses.* Prior evaluation ex- 
paffanee tai oomctiofts, supported by favorable refer- 
, eooes fimn oAcr criminal justice igencies, may be 
alrong kidlpalors of a capable consultant. 

Ilie m^jor point to be made in purchpsing consulting 
servto is dug there must b% a clear understahding be- 
tween the oiiNisokant and the agency administrator of the 
ipmponsibUities and duties of each*. The assessment could 
fanilve a* review of relevant records and documents; 
iMerviews with staff, resklents and former residents. 
, iiaociated conummity agency personnel, relevant crimi- 
nal jnatice persoond» board members and community 
lesUanta; onsite observation of programmatic activities 
and procedures; and dtscussk>n with staff concerning 
qaeadons which might arise. A task of this magnitude 
will require a considerable commitment of time and 
sappoct by bodi the consultant and die agency. The 
ilgency nmst recognize that it is committing itself to 
frovidlttg data and access to personnel which will, at 
least temporarily, cause some interference with normal 
. house operations. 

The specifics of the proposed evaluation should be 
qpeOed out in a written proposal from the prospective 
' qpttsukidit to the agency administrator. The proposal 
aboold inchide die specific tasks to be accomplished, the 
timeframe for their completion, the personal time com- 
mitment of die consultant, and the costs (including a 
maximum total coat). When a proposid acceptable to the 
agency is produced, it should be incorporated into a 
. formal (ontract between the agency and the consultant. 
The contract should include an acceptance of direct re- 
sponsibility for ptoinlEt completion by the consultant, and 
a prpviskm for making final payment upon acceptance of 
the completed projeqt by the agency. ( 

The consukant's finid product should be a written 
report, which assesses die various programmatic ac- 
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dvities, pplicies, rehrtionsh^s witti conununity agencies 
and the ilriminal ^justice system, and operation of the 
halfway house. Of course, bodi positive and n^ative 
observations wifi be important. Then, recommendations 
should be suggested for changes or modifications. 

The objectivity of an ouUkie consuhant is important 
for uncovering patterns and problems nearly bnpoasible 
to discover when the evaluator is a memtier of the house 
staff. Conversely, however, evaluations by outside con- 
sultants nuiy not always be as objective as diey shouU 
be, since program pressure to show success is often 
applied widi a heavy hand by die agency being evalu- 
ated. 

L Evaluotion Moforiob 

There are presendy several publications regarding 
evaluation in general and, specifically, evaluation of 
social programs. Some of those which have been found 
to be infornutive and relevant are liated' below: 

• Weiss, Carol H. Evaluaiive Research: Methods of 
Assessing Program ^ectiveness. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. . 

• Suchman, Edward A. Evaluative Research: Princi- 
ples and Practice in PuMic S^nfice and Social 
Action Pn&frams, New Yoric: Russell«Sage Founda- 
tion, 196ir 

• Glaser, Daniel. Roiainizing Evaluation: Getting 
Feedback on Effectiveness of Crime and Delin- 
quency Programs. Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Heahh, Education and Welfare, 1973. 

• Setter, Richard P. Evaluation Research as a Feed- 
back Mechanism for Criminal Justice Policy Mak- 
ing. Unpublished doctoral dissertation|X)hk) State 
.University, 1975. Avaitoble from XeroldJniversity 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ^ 

• Evaluation: A Forum for Human Service 
Decision-Makers (nugazine), 501 South Park Av- 
enue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415. 

• Handbook cf Evaluation Research. Elmer Struening 
and Marcia Cuttentag (eds.) Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia: Sage Publications, 1975. 

• Kirby , Bernard C. Crofton House Final Report. San 
Diego State College, San Diego, California, June 
1970. 

• Vasoli, Robert H. and Fahey, Frank J. Halfway 
House for Reformatory Releasees.** Crime and De 
linquency. Vol. 16 (July 1970) pp. 292-304. 

• Warren, Marguerite Q. Community Corrections: 
For Whom, When, and Under What Circumstances? 
School of Criminal Justice, State University of New 
Yoric at Albany, 1973. 
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^eswch Reports 
f^^^^k^^ Dgpirtaieiit of 

; I>^^ Cast Anaiysis of Correc- 
Siflri^^ Hoiuts. Sumdards and 

vCdntctaMl Eooixmiics Cra 
Bar AsaoditkNl. Washington, 



1975, 

• Adams* Stuart. Evaluative Research in Corrections: 
A Practical Guide. U.S. Department of Justice, Law 
Ettfofcement Assistance Administration, National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
March 1975. 

• Allen, Harry E. and Seiter, Richard P. ''The Effec- 
tiveness of Halfway Houses: A Reappraisal of a 
Reappraisal/' Chitty'sLa^ Journal, Vol. 24, No. 6 
(June 1976). pp. 196-200. 
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^ • ■ jATA C ftn.grmON FORMS ' 

Mip forms have been adapted from forms 

^wgpj ■ • I li^giaUi Toupdatl^'i^ In St. Louis, Missouri. The forms were 
^'^NPptSMl tc^ P^vlde easil-y coUeeted and useful client Information. 

^11 p^tlcft that ws>^^ the questions on both the Intake form and 
<^ pitoi^iim have forced^-cholce answers; this allows the data to 
^ ^^Uy ipoded for analyst by computer, if your house has access to 
^ cbiai|»utarf«y^ cap readily develop a codlngv^format for the data you 
Millet. ^ computet ^pt available, the forms can be Aised as 
F^Man^^, The 8aiiq>ie answers given here* are merely suggestions. 
Addlti^Qil^^ deletions, ot modifications can be made to ada^t the form 
to r^tiect t*^® character of yo^r program and clients. 



INTAKE 



^^^^Sa ^ Parole Officer^ 



Phone parole Officer's Phone 



^* House l*''*^^* * ^* Admission 3. Readmlsslon 

(1) First (1) Yes 

(2) Second (2) No 

(3) Third or more 
(9) No information 

4. Sf^x ^* Race 6. Date of Birth: 

<l) Male (I) vniite 

(2) Fcm^l® (2) Black Age: <j^, . 

(3) Othcr^ ^ 



(9) No information 
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of Children 
CO) None 

(X-*7) One to seven 

(8) Ei^ht or more 

(9) No information 



9. Humber of Siblings 
(0) None 

(i-7) One to seven 

(8) Eight or more 

(9) No information 



ID* 



12. 



13. 



inforabtion 



'ft''- 



Criminal Record: 
(1) Age at first arrest: 



Zntended Living 
^ArrangWllftnt8 

(1) Parents 

(2) Spouse , 

(3) Alone 

(4) N<lpcllent Friend 

(5) Belatlve 

(6) Another Client 
(9) No Informatlonj 

Incarcerations : 

(1) Total Huniber of 

(2) Total Number of Months Incarcerated: 



(2) Total Number of arrests: 

(3) Age of First Adult Convlctlin: 

(4) Total Number of Adult ConvJ-ttlons : 




Incarcerations : 



Family with Convictions: 

(A) Father/Stepfather: Yes_ 

(B) Mother/Stepmother: Yes_ 

(C) Spouse: Yes No 

(D) Older Sibling: Yes 

(E) Younger Sibling: Yes 

(F) Twin: Yes^ No 



No 
No" 



No 



No 



(1) , Yes 

(2) No 



14 « Education: 

r Names of Schools Attended: 



Hlghesr 



qi^j^Cpmp le t ed : 



15. Vocational Readiness C 

(A) Number of Jobs held in last five years: 

, (b) Longest Stay on Job: 

(C) Type of Job held longest: 

(0) None 

(1) Professional x 

(2) Clerical ' / 

(3) Sales 

(4) Service 

(5) Skilled ' 

(6) Semi-Skilled 
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•/•l'^ ■^:^^yilSll^:^i^^ on ■ Longest Job.: $_ 




r Itoeatloaal Training: (1) Yes 

(2) No 



ce: (1) Tes 

(2) Net ; 



Months in Service: 
Discharge : 

None 

Honorable 
General 
Dishonorable 
(AO Medical 
(5) Undesirable 
(9) No Information 

17 .u Special Problems 
' (A) Drug History: 

(0) None 

(1) Narcotics 
J^l) BarblturaVes 
(3) Hallucinogens 

' (4) Volatile Chemicals 

(5) Marijuana 

(6) Stimulants 

(7) Cocaine 

(8) Combination of above 

(9) No Information 

(B) Drug Treatment Received 
4 (0) None 

(1) Methadone 

(2) Halfway House 

" (3) Outpatient Clinic 
(A) Hospital 
' (5) Private 

(6) Hospital and other 

(7) Other 

(8) Combination of above 

(9) No Information 

(C) Alcohol Abuse 

(0) None 

(1) Drinks to blackouts 

(2) Goes on binges 

(3) Outpatient treatment 

(4) Private treatment 
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■V^ :^ 'l' (9) Mb Information - ; ^ 

y'^^^^^ Psychiatric History 
(0) Hone 
^ (1) Prior Evaluation 
(2) Outpatient 

. (3) Minor Tranquilizers prescribed 
(4) Antidepressant prescribed 
. (5) Majot Tranquilizer prescribed 

(6) Hospitalizedf ■ ■ - . 

(7) Electro-shock therapy 

(8) Combination of above 

(9) No Information 
(E) Suicidal Histoiy 

(0) None - 

(1) One attempt 

^ (2) Two or more attempts 

(9) No Information 

18. Place of Residence 

(1) Ittthin city / - 

(2) Within county 

(3) Within state 

(4) Out of state 
(9) No Information 

19. Referral Source (s) 

(01) Federal Bureau of Prisons 

(02) Federal Probation Office 

(03) State Department of Corrections 

(04) State Probation/Parole Authority 

(05) County Jail 

(06) County Probation Office 

(07) City Jail 

(08) City Probation Office 

(09) Self-referral» 

(10) Other . 

(11) No Information 

20. Legal Status 

(01) Diversion 

(02) Observation and Study 

(03) Pre-Release 
^ (04) Split Sentence 

(05) Probation 
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Mi^Tti^ ' Release 



Probation 



(i^) No Information 

21« ^>¥|;#ee of Laat Conviction 

"-vCl^ City- 
, County 

iC4) Oiit of statue;. 
(5> Other_ > 



22 V 



v(9) No Information 

• ■'- • 

Reason for Referral 
'(Oy Emergency Lodging 
(1) ifsycholQgical Service only 
^2) Vocational Setvlce only 
j|3) Residency stipulated ^ \ 

(4) Residency not stipulated 

(5) Outclient stipulated 

(6) Outclient not stipulated . . 

(7) Otl^r ^ 

(9) No Information ^ 



23. Decision 
(ly Accept 

/ (2) Reject ^ 

Reason for Rejection 

(1) Too young 

(2) Too old 

(3) Drug addiction 

(4) I»Q. too low 

(5) Too aggressive 

(6) Refused to participate in program 

(7) No legal status 

, (8) Other - 

(9) No Information 

25. Release of Information 'Forms Signed: (1) Yes 

(2) No 



26 • Date of Interview: 



EKLC 
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^ %LIB>I'S RESIDEHTAL PROGBAM fOBM 



Dttte 4:tiait Enured Program: ^ ^ — ^ 

tr^SOCESL E V AL U ATIO N (Ta be completed at thix;fi staff laeeting followiag 

entrance Into program.) 

A. Relationship with Family 

(0) Has No Family ^ J . ^ 

(1) Relationship Disintegrate*: No Contact Maintained 

(2) Very Poor ^ ' ' ♦ 

(3) Strained 

M (4) Unsatisfactory: Minor Problems / 

(5) Satisfactory: No Problems 

(6) Fairly Cood ^/ 
(1^ Excellent: MutmL Support Evident 

t 

B. Social Skills 

Level of Awareness: 

(1) Very confused and imperceptive 

(2) Soiaewhat oblivious to social situation 

(3) Average level of alertness 

(4) Good degree of awareness 

(5) Very alert and perceptive 

Judgment \ 

(1) Judgment caKnot be trusted 

(2) Occasijonal poor judgment 

(3) Average judgment 

(4) Good coimnon sense 

(5) Makes excellent decisions 

AfAbility: 

(1) Distinctly unpopular 

(2) Not particularly likeable 

(3) Average in popillarity 

(4) Fairly popular 
M5||viiiitre»ely likdible . 
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Lj ud «iid.d«preMed 

4q^mietic . 
tone ' 



Wtf htf^ and carefree 



Mptlonal Besponslveness : 

(I) Itall* ymxf little varlatloa In feeling 

<2) Blunte4> ^Bome variati on :fagrfeellng 

^(3) Etaoticms vary appropriately vlth situation 

(4) Sonewfaat exaggerated 

(5) Soa^^ strong and fast: hot headed 

Interest; 

(1) Seens very bored ^ 

<2) Sonevfaat uninterested 

<3) Moderately interested 

(4) Sooi^ewfaat enthusiastic ^ 

<5) Very enthusiastic 

« 

itari>ition: 

(1) Ho apparent ambition 
. (2) Little ambition 



(3) Average level of ambition 

(4) Soaevhat goal oriented 

(5) Very high level of aspiration 



' (3) Goals realistic 
(4>--Goals realistic: 
(5) Goals realistic: 



Planning Ability: 
<1) Goals unrealistic 

(2) Goals realistic: magic, immediate achl^veaeq^ 

doesn' t knov how to begin 
some notion of mediating steps 
subgoals planned out 

Endurance : 

(1) Unable^ to stick wj^h a task 

(2) Flighty and has problems staying Involved 

(3) Average endurance 

(4) Good staying power 

(5) Can stick with almost anything 

Initiative: 

(1) Needs much prodding 

(2) SooMrbat sluggish 
0 Average degree of Initiative 

^(4) Able to begin projects with little support 
(5) Very comfortable 
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f>-T«ty attractive 
Verbal SklUs: 

(lyVery poor; does not listen 



I 



(2]^ Listens wfien "forced 
(33^ Average; listens occasionally 

(4) Usually listens before responding 

(5) CoDBBunicates exceptionally well 

Candor: 

(1) Positive efforts to deceive 
0) Attempts tb shade truth 
(3) Average level of honesty 
<4Xjttllin^ to reveal truth 
(5) Forthright and open 

Self -Conf idence : 

(1) Very poor self-concppt 

(2) Soae l^i^s^ of inadequacy 

(3) Average self-concept 

(4) Sells self fairly well 
(5i Convinced of own ability 

/ 

Cooperativeness : 

(1) Refuses tfo work constructively 

(2) Procrastinates Hkfore working 

(3) Average cooperation 

(4) Good cooperation 

(5) Very ready to work constructively 



Responsibility: 

(1) Doesn't. care about work quality 

(2) Little response to work quality 

(3) Average response to work quality 

(4) Rather concerned about work quality 

(5) Very concerned about work quality 

Eaotional Stability: * 

(1) liBeha\^or bizarre 

(2) Behiivldr unpredictable 

(3) Avdiage stability 

(4) R^ii^er stable and organized 

(5) V||^ together and well organized 
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(1) Ti ^ m ilTO; vfery Iflttftuore and egocentric 

(2) Bc&vM^^cmtfaer lnmatuiife]^jr 

(3) ^ Bcq|mft# "a^ person ovn age 

(4) Srwilljiut jt&re vpture than own a^ 

(5) Very aatore: ads older than a^ 

Bating of Ability to Maintain Prosoclal Life: 
-(1 ) Eictr eae ly HPoog^- — - 



(2) Poor 

(3) Average 

(4) Good 

(5) Excellent 



Debts Oved 



2. NEED AMD OONTRACTDAL SERVICE AGREEMENT 



A. Contract Negotiated 

a) Yes 

(2) No 



B. Date of First Service Contract: 



C. For Each Service, Select. Need Level and Contractual Agreement 



(0) Not Needed 

(1) Lov Need - Not In Coiitract 

(2) Moderate Need - Not In Contract 

(3) High Need - Not In. Contract 



C4) Loi^^^ed - In Contract 

(5) Moderat^ Need - In Contract 

"(6) High Need - In Contract 

(9) No Information 



1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
-S. 
6. 
7. 



Vocational Training _ 

Eiq>loyment Services 

Educational Services 
Budgeting and' Savings 
Drug Detoxification 



Drug Surveillance Program 

Alcohol Detoxification 

Collateral Psycliiatria/ 
Psychological Sei^vlces 



9. Alcohol Program 

10. ^ Medical Services 

11. Dental Services 

12. Legal Services 

13* ' Welfare Services 

14. Family Counseling 

15. Significant Other Group 
Counseling 

16* Individual Counseling 



>. SERVICE DELIVERY 

■\ 

jypcatlonal Tjalnlng 
Service Utilized: 

» (1) Yffi 

♦ (2) No 



SI 



S8 
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j>i*tloa oaly 

'li||#C^ii|eted: B^il«»d ^xalnlng 

(i) Be8ident/faidJ.y 
<2) Vocational Rehab 

(3) C.E.P. 

(4) C.B.T.A. 

(5) Industry 

(6) Other 



(9) Ho Information ^ 

BBployment Services ^ jftr 

Service utilized: 
(1) Tes 
C2) No 

iuaber 9l days to secure first job (other than temporary labor) 

(0) Never secured job 

(1-97) 1 to 97 days after contract 

(98) Entered program with job 

(99) No Information 

Educatlcmal Services 
Service utilla^fed: 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Type o#Servlce: 
<1) Remedial . 

(2) Adult Basic Education 

(3) High School Degree 

(4) . College Degree 

(5) Other^ 



(9) Information 

Drug Services 

Service utilized: 
a) Xes 
(2) No 

Detoxification: 

(1) City Hospital: 

(2) State Hospital 
Private Hospital 
In House 
Other 



(3) 
<4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(9) 



More than oitee 
Ho Information 



4^ 
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IScirlKgbe utilized: ^ 
(1) Tfes 

Petoxlficatlon; : 

Q» Ihme 

(1) €it]r Hospital 
h(2) State Hospital 

(3) Private Hospital 

(4) la House 

(5) Oth» 



i6) Vote thah pne 
(9) Ho laforaatlibll 
Alcohol: pq^oer^s : 
(1) A&abuse^- 



(2X Alc^ollcs Anonymous ^ 
^,Col^ateral Psychiatrlc/PsychQlogicaL.Service8 



'Services utilized ^ 

(2) -So • ; 

^ i^Patieiit vS^ryice: 
<|0) Momr - ^ 
^ (1) C^t^ Hospital : 
•(2) State Hospit^ 

(3) . Private Hosp^al 



(4) Other 




(5) More tl 
; ,No Inf< 
' Qut^Patlent 

p) Sdfee po^ital 
. (3)%rfl^ate Hospital 
. (4) Otye r ' 
(5) Hpre' thaiToTle 
Md'^lnfornjajlon 

. '"i^ * ' "'"^i - < ' 
Hedlcal Sgprices , 
^. Sarvlce utilized: 

SeMtce Ptt)vider< . ; ^ 
(1) .Private Practitioner 
(?) «-ty Hosj^ltal / 



, . ^) «M:e than one 

-^■0 iifotmation 

a) In-Pftlent * 
(2) Out-Patient 



Other Services 

Den^l Service utilized: 

a)Wes 

(2) No 

Legal Services utilized* 

(1) Yes _ 

(2) No 

Velfare Services Utilized: 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Family Counseling 
Service utilized: 

(1) Yes 

(2) No / 

Service deliverfed by external agency: 
(1) Yes ^ 
i2\ No 

Service delivered in house: 

(1) Yes \ 

(2) No 

Significant Other Group Counseling 
Service utilized in house program: - 

(1) Yes ' 

(2) No • 

Individual Counseling by Staff /V olunteers 
Service utilized: 
(1) Yes 

(2UJO ^ 
- Goals\>f Counseling - To improve: 

(01) Insight 

*|pr^- <02) Interpersonal relationships ; 

(03) Coping with tension 
(OA) Peer choices 

(05) Relationships with authority 

(06) Communication skills 
<07) Self-concept 

<<08) Self-control 
(09) Temper control 
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'■'-^^^Ig^^^^pE^of?^^^ Patience 
%^::k^^IOS^^ reality 

f r Pttyi^laglcal Screening Follow-Up: / 
: (1) Yes 

(2) »o 

■ . o _ ^ 

4. POST SOCIAL SKILLS' EVALnATION (To be completed at staffing one week 
- • prior to outdate.) 

A« Belationship with Family 

(0) Haa No Family 

(1) Relationship Disintegrated: No Contact Maintained 

(2) Very Poor 

(3) Strained 

(4) Ihisatlsfactory: Minor Problems 

(5) Satisfactory: No Problems 

(6) Fairly Good 

(7) Excellent: Mutual Support Evident 
B. Social Skills 

Level of Awareness: 

(1) Very confused and imperceptive 

(2) Somewhat oblivious to social situation i 

(3) Average level of alertness " 

(4) Good degree of awareness 

(5) Very alert and perceptive ^ 

Judgment: 
^(1) Judgment cannot be trusted ^ 
•% (2) Occasfon^l poor judgment 

(3) Aviftrage judgment / 
^ (4) Good common sense 

(5) Hakes excellent decisions 

^ I. 

Affability: 

(1) Distinctly unpopular 

(2) Not particularly likeable . 

(3) Average in popularity f 

(4) Fairly popular ^ 

(5) Extremely likeable ¥ 
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BBOtional Responsiveness: 

(1) l)ttU r » v ery-41ttle variation In. feeling „ 

<2) Blunted, some variation in feeling 

(3) botions vary appropriately with situatd 

(4) Somewhat exaggerated 

(5) Sonevhat strong and fast: hot headed 



Interest: 

(1) Seeias very bored 

(2) Somewhat uninterested 

(3) Hoderately interested 

(4) Somewhat enthusiastic 

(5) Very enthusiastic 

Aaibition: 

(1) No apparent ambition 

(2) Little ambition 

(3) Average level of ambition 

(4) Somewhat goal oriented 

(5) Very high level of aspiration 

Planning Ability: 



(2) GoaP.s realistic: magic, immediate achievement 



Endurance: 

(1) UnabjLe to stick with a task 

(2) Flighty and has problems staying involved. 

(3) Avcrag* endurance 

(4) Good staying power 

(5) Can stick with almost anything 

Initiative: 

(1) Needs much prodding 

(2) Somewhat sluggish 

(3) Average degree of initiati^ 

(4) Able to begin projects with.^ittle support 

(5) Very comfortable 
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Verbal Skills: ,u 

^ ^iOdoea -notr-Ha^Tt 

(2) Listens whin forced to 

(3) Avenge; listens occasionally 

(4) Usually listens before responding 

(5) Conmimicates excepti|onally veil 

■Candor: ^ 
(1) Positive efforts to deceive 
(2} Attempts to shade truth 

(3) Average level of honesty 

(4) Willing to reveal truth 

(5) Forthright and open 

Self-Confidence: 

(1) Very poor self- concept 

(2) Soae feelings of inadequacy 
(3> Average self -concept 

(4) Sells self fairly well 

(5) Convinced^»f^ own ability 

^ ^ i 

Cooperativeness : 

(1) Refuses to work constructively 

(2) Procrastinates before working 
^3) Average cooperation 

(4) Good cooperation 

(5) Very ready to work constructively 

Respons ib ill ty : \ 

(1) Doesn't care about work quality 

(2) Little response to work quality 

(3) Average response to work quality 

(4) Rather concerned about work quall^^ 

(5) Very concerned < about work quality 

Emotional Stability: 

(1) Behavior bizarre 

(2) Behavior unpredictable 

(3) Average stability 

(4) Rather stable and organized 

(5) Very together and well organized 
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^_ l^tacm own age 
I^Qre mature than own age 
' " : acta older than age 

of Ability to Haintaln Prosoclal Life: 

^ ^ ^^^ • 

(4) Good 

(5) Excellent 

5. BELEASS DAIA (CoBi?)lete on day of release.) 

Vocational Training ' % 

T6tal Ibimber of weeks training attended: W 

Status of Training on day of release: 

(1) Training completed 

(2) Dropped by school 

(3) Dropped volimtarily 

(4) Still in training 

(5) Training to begin after release 

(6) Other ' — 

(9) No Information 

SSSrS^er'^rWe eks Consecutively Employed without one day lost 

due to job change: 

Status of Employment on Day of Release: 

(0) Unemployed 

(1) -Part-time job 

(2) <full-tlme job # 

(3) Other , 

(9> No Information 

If employed on release <i»y: pay per hour . 

jut, 

Educational Services 

Nuidlrr of Hours of In-program tutoring: 



Totals Mui^r of A.B.E^ classes attended: 

- — ^ . t 
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^tatisa^ of of release: 

g>^ ! ^>^^ ^ g^ ^ol 

•) T>r^^ voluntarily 

- Ci) Stin iii#cl ' - 

(4) Other . 

(9) No Ittfonaatlon 

Total Number of weeks in h:^^^ school/college: 



Status of high 8t:hool/ college on day of release: 

(1) Dropped by school ^ 

(2) Dropped voluntaflly ^ 

(3) Still in school 

(4) Other 

(9) No Information 

Drug Service 

Longest number of consecutive weeks with clean urines: 



ISu client drug free? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No ^ ( ' 
Sat^^lient*s ability to maintain drug free life: 

(1) P^r / 

(2) Below avnage 

(3) Average 

(4^ Above average 
(5) Superior 




Alcohol Service 

Is client: free of^icohol dependence? 

(1) Yes * 

(2) No 

%Jliate ability of client to remain free of alcohol dependence 

(1) Poor 

(2) B<l!low average ^ 

(3) Average ^ 
^4) Above average 

(5) Superior 

Total Numh|er of Days as Resident 
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^^^^irj^^flr^ anotheir community correctional agency 

>XP6> Rimaiwy • ^ ^ "V^ - 

(07) Runaway - warrant not issued 

1? (08) Esca^ I 

(09) Incarcerated for a new offense 

(10) Sentenced for a prior offense 
'*(11) Terminated - warrant issued 

(12) Terminated - no warrant issued 

(13) Voluntary client - didn't like program 
I (14) Death ' ' 

▼ (15)11 pther^ 

fcltent to Enter Aftercare ? 
' (1) Yes ' ' 
(2) ^No 

Earnings Summary • / ' 

Total earnings in Program: * / ^ 

Total Federal Tax Deductions (including F.I.C.A.)^ 

Total^ state Tax Deductions: 

: 0 

Total Local Tax Deductions: 
^ $ . 

#his-form is due at the first staff meeting following the client'6 
release.) ' ■ ' 
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BBSIDENT NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Kmployniftnt 



j,l8 vocational testing needed? 
b# Is vocational counseling needed? 

c« Is vocational training neede'd? | 

d« Is job counseling needed? ^ 

6* Are Job. hunting and interview skills n^A^d? 

/ 

f • Is..Job placement assistance n^ded? 
Education 

a* Is educational testing needed? 

b« Is educational tracing needed? 

c« Is educational p'lacement assistance x^eeded? 

Financial self-reliance / 

a* Is a mandatory savings account needed? ^ ' 

b# - Is control of the resident's expenditures, required? 

c» Are budgeting skills needed? 

d« Is consumer education needed? 

e* Are a loan and information about getting a loan neededt 
tm Are work-related activities at the house needed? 
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«« Jm fwLly coisisellng needed? 

b« Are parent role skills needed? 

C* le individual counseling needed? 

d» Is group counseling needecf? 

Interpersonal relationships 

a. Is Individual counseling needed? 

b. Is group counseling needed? 

C. Is crisis intervention counseling needed? 



Self-Image ^ 

a. Is Individual "counseling needed? 

b. Is group counseling needed? ^ 

c. Are clothing and grooming skills needed? 

d. Are comraunlty mental health services needed? 

Drug or alcohol dependence 

a. Is individual counS^^ing needed? 

b« Is group counseling needed? 

c. Is community drug treatment needed? 

d* Is community alcohol treatment needecf? 

Leisure time activities 

a. Is individual ^^ ^|^j gling needed? 

b. Is group ccJunsHt'i^l needed? 

c. Are recreational skills needed? 

d* Are organized recreational activities needed? 



Phgrf leal dlsabiUt^M 

## Is Mdlcal cara neededT 

b* dantal cara needed? 

c*^ la physical rehabilitation needed? , 

d. Is counseling n^ded? ^ 

Sedlflty 

a. Are special security measures or restrictions needed? 
b» Is counseling needed? 
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SUBJECTIVE ASSESS^fENT OP RESIDENT PROGRESS' 

Resident . 



rbm purpose of this evaluation is to evalllite the individual resident's 
"progress in*ceirfkln areas. These eV^ltiations are conducted each week by 
staff and resident. 

EXRANATION' OP TERMS: , 

Sel^-*esteen : The individual's feelings qf self-worth and value. ^ 

p^ceptlott of Reality ; The individual's i*ility to determine the appro- 
gnateness of his behavior in any given atituation, irr^fpective of 
conscience. ^ \ 

0 " ... 

Interpersonal Relationships ^h Residents and Staff ; The level a|;;.whlch 
the Individual relates tfA people involved with the halfway house on a 
d%-to-day basis. ^ 

Interpersonal Relationships with Non-Residents ; The l^rel at which the « 
^ Individual functions in relatlonsihlps with people not involved with the 
halfway house on a day-to-day basis. 

I aterper.onal Relationships v lth Significant Others: The ability of 
the individual to function in all levels of interpersonal relationships • 
with significant others. The relationship may be casual, friendship, 
rfoMntlc, marriage, or otherwise. In most cases, we consider this an 
extremely Important aspect of rehabilitation. 

Conacience ; Effectiveness of the mechanism by which an indivlduaf^ex- 
perlences appropriate feelings of guil|, coincident with inaippropriate 
behavior. 

Group Involvement - Working on Self ; Individual's receptiveness in group 
counseling when working on hi^own behavipr. 

Croup Involvement - Working on Others ; Ipdivldual's inwolvenent in group 
counseling when wotking on the behavior of others. 

Kesponae to One-to-One Counseling ; Individual* s response and cooperatl^l 
effort In one-and-one counseling with staff members. 
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jM^l'^^Sm dftgrM^or extent to which the Individual ha8 acquired an 
It foundation^ Yhla la an laportant aspect of counseling 



qulr^i 



itfiablllty : Ihe degree to v^ch the Individual can be depended on co 
fulfill basic expected mpo||^llltle8. 

Qwrail Proereaa In Progra« ;^"*Extent to which the Individual seens to be 
imgreealng In the pxagam^ 




*THls fora was m^mpted from one developed by Gerald T. Kaplan, H.A. , and 
uaftd by Alpha House, Inc., 2712 Fremonc Avenue Souch, Minneapolis, 
Mlnnasota 55807. — ^ 
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ittibT^ or WMLm 




IHII|PIS8011!aL relatioibhip^ 


* 


miB IISIDBHTS 


UnnPEBSOlUL RELATIONSHIPS 
mn .MOK-RKSIDEilTS 


0 


^ » 

niTKBPESSONAL RELATIORSHXFS 
HXTB SICNIFICANT OTHERS 




OMSCIEHCB 




GROUP aVOLVEMENT 
WORKING ON SELF 




OOUP INVOLVEMENT 
WORKING OH SELF 


• 


GROUP INVOLVEMENT 
WORKING ON SELF 


< 


« 

RESPONSE 10 ONE-TO-ONE 
000N8ELING 

^ 4 




IKIHBSTT 




^ ^ ^ 

RELIABILITT 




OIVERALL PROGRESS IN 





Scale 

1* - poor 

2 - fair 

3 - fair but showing 

good progress^ 

4 - acceptable 

5 - good 

6 - excellent 

NA: does not apply to Indl 
vldual at this time 




An individual may experience 
fluctuations in progress; 
consequently » an occasional 
setback may be expected to ^ 
occur from /time to time. 



Length of time at house 



ft 



s 





.A 



tlU|.,IlfiTERpSEXVAL 



BBI^TIONSHI^ 



COKSCIEHCE 



6BDUP INVOLVEMENT 
H^QCIMG ON SELF 



GSCHm INVOLVEMENT 
liOKKING ON SELF 



GROUP INVOLVEMENT 
WORKING ON SELF 



RESPONSE TO ONE-TO-ONE 
OOOMSELING 



"7^ 



WMESTY 



ifXOStUiH TOWARD 
qdANTIFIASLE GOALS 




Scale 

1 - poor 

2 - fair 

3 - poor or fair but showing 

good progi^Sir 

4 - acceptabl 

5 - good 

6 - excellj 
NA: does not apply to Indi- 
vidual at this time 



NOTE: 

An Individual laay exp^lence 
fluctuations In progress; 
eqmsequently, an occ'aslonal 
s^^ack aay be expected 
occur from time to tlnlaui 



Length of time at house 



RELIABILITY 



OVERALL PROGRESS IN 
THE PROGRAM 



Connents: 




Naft:,.^ ^7 ^ Date: 
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i^DEWT BACKgIoUHD VARIABLES 



g !• Co«pdLtMn#1rarlabW8 

Type of instltutloa of original commitment 

b. Age at cofviltnent i 

c. Present Offense .(most serious charge) 
<1) Offenses against the person 

(2) Sex offenses ^ 

(3) ^^*iSl»Bs a|^inst proj^erty ^ 

(4) Other 

d. Number of charges involved in present off e^fttoe.' • w 

f 

(1) The total number of charges involved in the present commitment. 
* For example, if an individual is committed for burglary, 

^ arson and assault, three charges are recorded. Ctitfl^es 

should not be confused with counts. An individual Inay be 
committed 16 counts for the single chai;ge of burglary. 

e. Type of sentence f , 

(1) Simple - one sentence Is bAng served. 

(2) Concurrent - more than one sentence is being served 
(all served coterminously) . 

(3) Aggregate - more than one sentence is bf ing served but the 
^ sentences dre added together and not served coterminously- 

(A) Forthwith - a sentence which supercedes an existing sentence. 

/ 

(5) From and After - a sentence wliich began after ajr individual 
had been released from an existing sentence. 
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a. ftac« 

b. Htrltal atAttts 
e. klllcaxy service 

(1) Kon* ^ 
V (2) BoDorahltt discharge 

(3) Dishonorable dSLscharge 

(4) *Bad conduct discharge, other^ than honox^able, general, 
undesirable 

($) In Armed Service, hut the type of dlscharg^Ls hot listed on 
the booking sheet 

de Occupational field 

(1) Professional ^, (e,g,. lawyers, doctors, engineers, clergy) 

(2) Business/Managerial - ownership of management of a business 
valued at $10,000 or more. ^ 

-^'-^ 

(3) Clerical /Sales ^ (ie.g.,* sales managers, life itJjjbr^ca sales, 
bookkeeper, clerks). 

(4) Sftlled Manual - (e.g<, master tradesman^ machinist, f actorvr<%^.^ 
foreman) 

(5) Seml«»Skilled Manual - (e.g., apprentice craftsman, automobile 
mechanic, assembly line) 

(6) Unskilled Manual - labor tasks raqulrinf little training or 
skill. 

0 

(7) Service - (e.g., bartender, waiter, taxi driver. Janitor) 
e« Length of employment at most skilled position ^ 



f e Longest time employed at an^ one job « 
g. Last grade completed * 



a! 
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Jl) 19 mntloa of drug use 



(2) Dsug u|er (no sf^clflc drug mentioned) 

(3) Drug user (nentlon of heroin use) 



V. / 



(4) Drug user (mention of the use of' any dfug other than heroin 
or marljuaii^— the exclusive use of marijuana) 

(5) Drug user (marijuana only drug mentioned) 



3. Crialtial History Variables 

a. Age at first 'arrest 
^ #b. ApB at first drunk arrest 
• V Age 'at first drug arrest , , 

&. Total number of court appearances 
e« Number of court appearances for* person offenses 
f • Number of. court appearances for property offenses 
i|| gjPfumber of court appearances^ for sex offenses 
^ h. Number of court appearances for narcotic offenses 

1. Number of court appearances for drunkenness offenses 
*J,#llumber of court appearances for escape offenses 
k» Number of juvenile commitments 
1. Number of house of correction commitments 
m. Number of prior stattt or federal commitments 

Nimiber of any Incarcerations 
o. Number of juvenile paroles , 
p. Number of adult paroles 
q. Number of any paroles 
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, r. S^jnijbttr o£ Juvralle parole violatldlb 0 
^ MMlMr of adult parole violations 
t. «IKnjber of any parole violations 

4. Belstaae Variables 

a. A^e at release 

b. Length of time served on present Incarceration 

c. lype of release 

5. ^Halfway House Variables 
^ 4^ Length of stay^ 

b. Eap^yed while at house 
^ c« Special Counseling ^ 
(1) Type » * 

d. Vocational training/educational enrollment 

e. Incidents at house 

f . Status of program completion 



* 
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A MKASURg OF RELATIVE ADJUSTMENT 

To determine the effectiveness of halfway houses in assisting in the 
reintegration of offenders, >a new outcome measure entitled relative 
adjustment was developed. iSlative adjustment (RA) is founded on the 
premise th^ the correctional philosophy of reintegration emphasizes the 
development 6f acceptable living patterns to replace the offender's prior 

* * 

reliance on deviant behavior. 

if 

If one were to accept |the reintegrative model, tht successful adjust- 
aent of an offender should not be judged on his criminal behavior alone. 
What should be considered is his prior .his to ry of behavior, the present " 
criminal involvement, and also his positive or acceptable behavior 
patterns. In this sense, the total exorcism of all criminal tendencies 
will not occur immediately, but reliance on criminal behavior will slowly 
be replaced as acceptable behavior is practiced and reinforced. 

Therefore, a single measure of recidivism or return , to crime is not 
seen as a valid measure of the effectiveness of a reintegrative program 
and should not be used. In place of the traditional- measure of recidi- 
vism, a continuous scale of criminal behavior (according to the frequency 
9 

and severity of offenses) will be combined with a quantitative measure 
of acceptable behavior patterns. These two scores, in combination with 
the utilization of analysis of covariance to control fof the reiatlve 
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Imtmacm in Che £mi^aris6a «ad experimental groups* make up the 
**relAlve a^juatment*^ outccnne criteria. 

Criminal Behavior Outcome^Xrlterla 

To replace ^e dlchotomous loeasure of recidivism where an offender 
is elthipr classified a ''success" or "failure," a continuous^ scale of 
criminal behavior has been used* The continuous scale Is/ based on the 
severity of the offense as prescribed In the Ohio Criminal Code* The 
^Code« was devel^oped after consultation with criminal Justice experts and 
vas^assed by the Ohio Legislature. The offense severity assignments 
therefore accepfted as valid* Of course, other scales can easily be 



' #evelope*d ^to reflect the seriousness of offenses as prescribed by the 
criminal codes of other states. ^ ' 

To assure 1^ reliability of the scale, only the offender's behavior 
(the actual offense) is considered. Usually, recidivism m^jstq^s are 
based on the disposition of the qffense; however, dispositions c^uld vaf|| 
from court to court. In fjpbliizing the continuous criminal behavior 
criteria, the offender is assigned a score based on the offense of which ^ 
he has been found guilty or has confessed to committing.'^ Although 

ch^fges ate often reduced from th|^ actual offense, this i^ assumed to 

' 7 
occur equally between the groups and therefore has no bls^ed effect on 

the outcome scores. ^ 

Since multiple offenses can occur during the twelve^-nofllh outcome 

analysis, the severity score for each offense is added. It is then i 
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tliioMti.i^^ offender co exceed the highest score on 

the 0Calft# Also added to the scale are severity scores for technical 
parolet jpr probation violations and absconding or being declared a violator 
a( large, ^able B-«l illustrates the severity categories to which offenses 
are assigned* > 



Adjustnefltt Criteria Index ^ ^ 

ThCf second element In the ^development of, this total outcome criterion. 
Is the construction of a scale of "acceptable living pattemls." Since 
the reintegration m&del is not perceived as a sudden change In behavior, 
but novemant towar^Kceptable societal norms, an adjustment scale shpuld 
-be IncludedPatf well as a criminal beha^for scale. Several Items generally 

consldere4 to deq|ttistrate "acceptable societal behavior" are presented In. 

♦ 

T^le i*2. These'lire not ascribed as tota]|g.ndicators pf success, but 
merely as an lndex%f adjustment within the cc 




TABLE flil. CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR SEVERITY INDEX 



Degree of Offense 



Assigned Score 



Aggravated murder 
Murder 
' Felony^ 1st 
Felony 2nd 
Felony 3rd 
Felony 4th 
MlsdeiDcanor 1st 
Misdemeanor 2nd 
Misdemeanor 3rd 
Mlsdemc^anor 4th 
Minor Misdemeanor 
Violator at Large 
Technical Violation 



H 
10 
9 
8 



0.5 
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■htABLB E-2. ' ADJUSIMBNT CRITERIA INDEX 



Assigned [ 




Score " 
• 


Adjustment Criterion 



+1 



+1 



+1 



+1 



^Biplq^ed, enrolled in school, or participating in a trafhing 
program for more than 50 percent omthe follow-up period. 

Held any one job (or continued in educational or vocational 
program) forti^are than a six-month period during the £ollow-u 



•I 



Attained vertical mobility in employment, educational, oif 
vocational program. This could be a raise in pay, promotion 
of status, movement to a better job, or continuous progression 
.thri^gh educational or vocational program. ' . y 

fof the last half of follow-up period, -individual was self- 
supporting and supporte^, any immediate family. 



Individual shows jHjlb 11 l^ty in residency. Either lived In the 
same residence foBRsore than 6 months or mpved at suggestion 
or with the agreement of supervis4PB aftficer. 

lodxvidual has avoided any critical incidents that show insta- 
1>lllty, immaturity, or inability to solve problems acceptably. 

Attainment of financial stability. This is indicated by the 
Individual living wi^in his means, opening bank accounts,^ 
or meeting debt paymeij^tsj, , < 

Participation in se [Jbtel^nt programs. These could be 

vocational, educati^naf^^roup counseling, alcohol or drug 
maintehanQ^ programs. 



Indlvld^l malclng satlsractory piropress through probation or 
parole periods. This could be moving "^dotipward ^ In levels of 
supeirvislon or obtaining final release within period. 

Nd illegal activities on any available records during t^ 
follow-up period. ' ' • 
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Mjor ^vhasls of the adiustaeat scale Is on work or educational 
^ta^lty^ aldtahigh also Included are. self -Improvement qualitj^s, 
financial Responsibility, parole or probation progress, and absence of 
ciitical Incidents or illegal activities. Although these items are 
soaeiifaat dlsctetlonary and do not include all the qualities which could ^ 
be defined as adjulgtinent, each does feuggest ^tabi^ty, responsibility 



maturity, and a'genera4f oi?der in life style that is correlated with 
socially accepted patterns of behavior. ' 

The construction of this adjustment scale was subjec^ted to tests for 
validity and reliability. To \^lidate the scale, various parole^and 
probation officers, research associates, "Members of the Ohio Citizens ' 
Task Force on Corrections, and|^ther. prof essioijaJ-S^ in the field were ^ 
ccyisulted to determine items generally considered as acceptable adjustment. 
Ta test the reliability o€ the scale, ^scoring of the adjustment cflterion 
was initially done by several individuals. This rei^lted in th^formuia- 
tlon of. certain standards for scoring,: whicti led to cojjiisis tent .scoring 6i ^ 
the outcome index. Because of the larfk .numbers, all of th^e tfcdring 
standards 4^e}not indicated** in Table Er2. Many of these atfe^stkndatis - 
which prevent the individual from losing pt)ints because he is mak||^j^ ^ 
changes which should be considered beneficial *to his adjust<*nt. » = 

Each adjustment criterion is weighted eqAlly.* Indtvil^is receive 

a +l-s€^e for each criterion for which they qo^lty According t^ scoring ; 

staiidards. The adjustment; score is therefore "the total number of 

/ " . " ' . • 

criterion for which the individual has qualified, and can/range from 

#ro to pluyS' ten. ^ ^ . 
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criterla-fs th^ obtained by c^^inlng 
le behavlot Index scores. With the now established. 



end||^ nay coiiQter minor :^ellnquent behavior With 
tdrs. Alsdy the ex-of fender who stays dllt of trouUe, but^r 




at qualifies as- adjustment , is not seen as a total success 
tasures. It Is our assumption that this combined 
provide a more realistic behavior itrit erica than had been 




I 
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CHAPTER IV. INNOVATIVE VARIATIOjNS 



As we suggested in the first diapter of this Program 
Model » until relatively recently halfway houses them- 
selves were considered to be innovative programs within 
the ftamework of the traditional correctional process. 
The trend tiuMd the use of community-based programs, 
l^^ioch as jparofe, probation, work release, and furlough^ 
h^fe inforced the interest of correctional professionals in 
^^le positive rehabilitative influences ofMfthe relatively 
^^*natural" environment of the conimunity. We noted 
earlier that there has been an enormous increase in |he 
number of halfway hous^ operating in the United States 
in just the last 20 years, in fact, these programs have 
now become so common that they cannol longer reall>^ 
be considered innovative, but rather are a relatively ordi* 
narv tool available to conectional personnel. 

lulfway house administrators themselves, ilther than 
simply accepting their own programs as they are. ai^' 
asking: what is new? what can help us do our job more 
effectively? New and innovative techniques ca^ Qf 
course, apply to house administration as ^ell as 
men! programs. In the following chapter, we \Vill di^s^yss 
four new or unusuaf techniques which are considtote 
effective in the areas of administration and treatment 
Two of the techniques are management tools: M^j^-*' 
ment by Objectives and a Managemeht Information'^y^-^ 
lem. Both of these techniques are flexible and can* be* 
adapted to virtually any style df house adnvinistration 
The remaining two techni^jues are treatment 
Mutual Agreement Progrant (MAP) a 
titution in halfway houses. Again, these techi 
be modified as needed to accommodate diffen 
ment philosophies. ( ^ 

In preceding sections, we have stressed 
for the halfway house administrator of carefiif attentioi 
to the problems of house management. We have 
out that many houses have concentrated all 
on provision of treatment senvices to residei 
expense of considering the types of manag* 
which th^ administrator may use to facilitat 
ation. We are not, of couce, advocating ihtf positioa 

a ment programs arc oi secondary importance; 
jkting that a vyil c(^ceived, carefully implemen 




problems easier to h«idie. " - 

In this section, Mwe describe two^^nanagemeryl tools 
which have been shown to 1)e hi^y effective'in tlie 
halfway house setting. \ye Have already briefly intK>- 
duced the strategy of Maa^cment by Objectives (MBO) 
in discussing the issu^^f goal-sening and geneial house 
administratior^, jn ChS^&t II. Management by Objec- 
tives is, however, a relatively flexible technique. Within 
the general boundaries of a formal process of setting 
goals and objectiv^, mbdiflcations can be made to ac- 
commodate the MBO process to the managemdkt style of 
the house aitministration. 

To illustrate the degree to which techniques can vary 
^et still be consideredA^iO strategies, we will discuss 
twJ' radic^Hy differervIBb styles, both of which are 
quite ef|!e<rtive, work w^l,. and are appropriate to the 
management s^les/)f tbeu* administrators. These styles 
viiry in the detail and conuj^xity 9f estabk^hed goal^nd^ 
objectiyeS) 0&exf^H||pparticipetion in uie goal-s4Bng 
procqgi^pjf the p^^^^ ^phasis placed oh the ^oal- 
setting ^>cesr :ji 
foce 



al\^hiev6^nt n^mfihg 
Righlv - ^ 



ties 
Ueat- 




iss) io 



magemcni |iratcgy,^an lighten yoi^adminislrai 
(^ies by preventinlplie occunences orsbme types of 



style ^iGk^mpiSk^ 

dices ay comple)( hierar<t:^ 
■y ve6/ we^will xjiscqss^ffi^ 
Njag^la Fbjj 
tration. sachusetts 
^H: fh/t ^ loped 
^0^1*^-. T^feioce^^rtrongl 
^^kfii t^onal coniini 
lack Of pro^ 

objective^ Aoth^'bf thdle styl^ arc di^U3s^ as exam 
rtpJice * pies of M BQ (ech^f^|u|s ^^nich m^ b^ a^re^r niod 
io^^ ifiei^tasuit^o^oUjjraSi^ mat^g^^ 
iteP^ If any^^i^lb^Ti^^^^^^ MB^ 

(Cssa^^^Bpolicies'^d expedkai 
tfaroutnMKiif^^ ^ 
for the IfwSMiif pfT 
the;pr^^ai|^&fid|^ staf 

iplC Qf,^'>^^ 

developed } 
Hotisis, In^fSfioratecju mMHI) o 



ipatfTe>fBtD 
process an^pro- 
'i^ii^fed 'goals ^and objec- 
^yMen^developed at 
►uis'.-^in con&ast, Mas- 
fpc^ of Bo^n, hj$ de- 
t'^^pf of. MBO' stylo, which 
pp^god setting of drganiza- 
rtl^e^traji^ng of progress (or 
e dgency s spted g6dh and 



managerial problems 





id by making the unavoidable 



fodh andi^ll 

nnen|||riT<| 
.^^^achuse 
i&flDii^thi! 



tor Jo fisonitof^ny plfase:ClT 
cpn<ij(f|eredl^ convH^te! tf V 



EKLC 



-'r-^^^; ■•■ . "".f";. 

of koBse «MiB «id object 





Abo iBclD40rWitK Ibese diiawajiffiis are MBO and 
MS fintt M Mi«dda and MiSn whicSl illustrate 
die 9pdr 0|(<irta ti^hkh aie tedi leqauemenl^ of and the 
' MB|^j)0f l^e inyicflKntitioo (tf MBO and MlS^ec{|-; 




As we^ disi^wiidftlri^^ 
^es is ^XBpfyjK^tbdt^^ can W^^^^'^^'^^^ 




The MBO 
laqdlts^tbe 

■smd 
:tsiup= 



. ?5 



olyctives. fbtiidtix^ 
porting those goab aond obj(^ves, aifd 
inr and eval^tting of staff performance r^fX^d t<\ those 
job targets and the fesuhs achieved in light of the agen- 
cyTfORri^'and objectives. ^ 

At the Mandate Foundation, Management by Objec- 
. tives focuses on: 





^ be accomplished within sfi^lc ttme 
^and are set by mutual agreement bersllDext the 
sopernsor and supervisee. 

Magdala Foundation considers a numl 
'l^yQ^uit areas, each of which are of vii 
survival, growth, and developmem 
Joey result areas they use are 
♦<fPr^ram Delivery 

• s4ff Training and Devebprneni 
VConihiunity RelatioBs and ~ 

• Rbcords, Repohs, and ftesi 

• Facilities, Equipment, and 

• Finances 

• financiid productivi ty^ ncogie and 

• financial resources ^^ir current 
needs) 



4^: 



Determining long range goals of the agepcy for a 
given time jviod (usually two to three years), with 
die dearedVkilts indicated. 
• Determining the specific short ranfee objectives for a 
giveii«time period (usually 1 year), in measurable 
terms/^liese short range objectives are established 
to related long term goak. 

« • Detel||ij|ning the 

pcriod^Kually 1 to 6 months) for each staff 
" 1% ' mcmbcrj!iLnicasurable terms. These job targets are 
estaUidied rai achieve relat^ goals and objectives 
and to either improve job performance or enhance 
knowledge related to job responsibihties. 
^St^h is in^ortant to rerocmbe»fthat.MBO is a cpntinuous 
^ mcess whioh directs that 'aUQi||^cam on by th#^ 
^ ^ency be ananged and coi^^^Hror Jbi^xirpos^ of 
^ achieving the stated goals andli^^iifs^f the agency. 
To tlhis end, all work is structured toward the 
cotopliihment of my specific results witfiin specific 
time periods. 

The MBO process requires the development of threw 
types of goals: l^og range goals, short range objectives. 
H and job liigeis. The k>ng rjjj^' goals are devetoped in 
eidi ^tfae agency's key re^rareas, that is. those areas 
which have bM^identified as being critical to the surviv- 
al giowth, i^cffoctiyenas of the agency. The short 
>4raQfe obfectives are the linits of work which ip neoes* 
lYOncpt ot iong nuige goals. S| )i i ci6c 
for the pdipose of ^Nifv^jglhe short 
job targets aire dcveli^*)r each 





• financial profitability (debt retirerpfent, reserves* 
investment retiams). 
Wtihtn each key result area, dieagency sets k)ng nu^ 
goals, short range objectives, and job targets. All the k^ 
result areas are linked, not only to die goals and objec- 
tives of die agency, tatft also to each other. Thus, the 
failure to achieve die desired goal in one area wil| affect 
the agSncy's ability to dt^yc die desired gofb in odier 
key result areas. FaildM^ achieve job target widiin any • 
key result ;area will affect the ability to achieve short 
range goj||s ahd lor^ range objectives in that key result 
area."" , # 

Christenaen provides illustrations of the development 
of long range goals, short range objectives, and specific 
job targets which are designed to support each other 
within iCach key resuh atBa.(2) If, for exarr^le,^,an 
agency has determined that a large number of "Hiard 
core" young aduh offenders who have had .re|>eated ^ 
felony convictions are not success^il^OMli^tiDg .die 
agency's available residential treatiient' prognm^ it 
might deveky die following plan: ' I 
^ Program Delivery (Key Raiult Arei) 
' • Long Range Goal-*-To hav^n operation by 1978 a 
^reaMlential tieatnirni pk]^^^ from which 80 v^: 
^'pi^^t||f the rhard'oore'' young adult oflliSjfers ^ 
sSoMysfuliy equate. ' ^(j^ 

^ • S|p« 8jmge^C^^ have writic|^by li^ 

eiid of a teirinjial treatment program for the 
^**hardcore" youngpNloflender^ 

• .Staff Job Target-^ fane of to tave written 
for die first draft of a^MUead^tli^^ P'^^^^F!? 
for the ''hard core;; young aiftilroffendei^ 

• Staff trailing and DMkk>pmeot (Key Result Arpa^, 
• Long Range Gotmko havie selected* hired md 

^aSied by 1978, die treatinent staff neopssary w « 
die program. f % 
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r feihe poiliBaMW^^ for itte 

Staff Job Tajtgct—Bjf Ju^ ll^t^Mfe 
t of die JinafifiMjiriiytod jo^ 





Acuities, Equipment 

Aw) I 
Long Range Goal-^ 1978 C5 have 
novated and equipped the facility m 
plement the ne>«|i|»identia] treatment 

• Short Range Ol)|ective--By the end 




'6, to 



Comsomuty Reldusns and Cs^SSS^mcz^m (Key 

« iJaagRsti^ 1978,^bave identifill, 

coaninnnyttcd and p"*^ the splppoft ^financial) 
of at lea^ fiW large bwmesses for a new res^n- 
^SSAuatamA^K^^ for '^hard core" offeJbs. 
•Sbat iti^ the end of 1976, to 

^ ^ , ~a 'Written ^foposal ^dem^j^rating 
^joieed for a letidential treatment prograi?k)r the 
! ooie*; young adub cinder, 
r jbb 'f«get-^y June of 1976, to have writ- 
' ten the first draft of the proposal. 
«^ecQfds, Reports, and Research (Key Result Area) 
^Ibdll Raogi^ Go^— By 1978,. to hive^ im- 
ipfemenled fbt re iilliU design for ev^|uatiag the 
' Mfectiveom of the new residentialMatment pro- 
} giam. ^ w 

• Short Range Objective-"^ die end of 1975, to 
have developed the research design. « 




Staff Job Target— By June of 1976, to have 
veloped the first draft of the research design. 



have selected tiu^ kind of £Kility iiiHfcijMipim iii 
needed to opedfe<die new ^esidenti^tretfment 
program. 

• Staff Job Ifcfget— By June of 1976, to have de- 
termined the kind of facility and equipment 
needed to operate the new treatment program. 

Hnances (Key Result Area) 

• Long Rang#G»^— By 1978, . to have secured the 
funds need^nPpurchase, reiKwate am^^ 
facility, to staff the pr o gr atai and to research the 
program's effectiveness. 

• Short RaQge Objective— By Aegpid of 1976, to 
ha ve, determined andT written the annual tperating 
budg^iand starti^> cosu needed for the new resi- 
dential trdh mem program. 

• Staff Job Taiget— By June of 1976, to have re- 
searched the costs related to the purchaae, ftnop^ 
tion^ equipment, staffin^and research needed^for 
tliSlc^idential treatmengpr ogi a m . 

Schematically, the MBO system devetoped a^Mag* 
dala Foundation resembles Ingure 1. The primmy focus 
of the MBO system is the jgency mission. The jjiifttt Qn 



FigHre 1 





r- ^ 1 • It 



Ofaiectivu 



1 



Targets « 
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i^^lSieiiiSKfy^ The key rtsuk 

in l^«pKpb9H^»» which must be successfully 
__^u-iC tiBe a^lF^ » to inrvivc and grow. Long 

^. gpabl 004 aibct iiog& objectives are developed 

viiiiiia0<^A<^ area and specific job targets are 

proposed which sonxvt the achievement of the stated 
gptds and objectives. V . - 

Tlie f««nfti roanagemev[t Wovides a process for 
the coofdiurt^ devetop^^t, pl^ki^^ review, and 
evahiation of the agency's g6als»'objecw(^ and targets. 
The cyck at Magdala Foundatkg begins with the de- 
velopmem of the agency's long ||bge goals in each key 
result area. 11k goab are expressed as measurable state- 
imlfti IimIh iiliiiii Uir drTirrrt mnlfi tn be accomplished^ 



usually in a two- to three-year time period. The next step 
in the Qrck is die development of the agency's snort 
range objecliv« in each key result area. These objedUves 
are simihr to A^iong range goals, since they arc also 
measurable stadRents indicating desired results. The 
timeframe for short range objectives, however, is usu- 
ally a one-year period. The third step is the establish- 
ment, by the staff, of flieir job targets. These job targets 
are measurable staterocftts slatiOK what the staff member 
desires to accomplish, usually wKhin o|^o six months. 
Hie k)b targetsljlapport fAi^(eBcy*s sfft range objec- 
tives and are dev4|)|edg|^^ agreement between 
the supervisor and supervisee. The fourth step is a series 
of work planning and review (WPR) sessions^ between 
the siipervisor and supervisee in which a review and 
assessment IS made on the supervisee^rogress toward 
die accomplishm^t of job largetsz-aTwhich time possi- 
ble impeittMlfs to target accomi/lishraents are handled, 
adMtmen^Mjpader^ new job targets d^ ' 

yem^Sit:*tiik Vmstep in the cycle cofllsts of the formit 
levi^and evaiua^^^ member's perform- 

ance ^job tav^ji>^^ ^^P 
cyck tovoives dU^View, evaluation., and assessment of 
boW v^ell th^gencjr 4iAJn accomplishing ityhort range 
oijedSves. ' f ^ 

setting of lon^tange ^Sj^toid short range objec- 
|ivdi%ill b^4i«»ln^ at die highest administrative 
' kvel of the oftimization. The way in which diese g:>cus 
and dige^vcft^ presented is illustrated by Form A, 
deyek>ped by Magdala Fonndatifl^ to &im their yearly 
a^incy ga|^ a tangible form. Although tBc long range 
'W: foals ofme ot|pniz||ion are not expressed on this forn^y^ 
aU sbqtt range objectives are%bi^ down by key resuP?' . 
napl are esq^sedin terms olihe acconiplishment ot 
* masaraUe activities widiin given tinie periods. 

JottMsets are set/by J^l^aal |pqp^ between die 
staff nbmberjnd the s^K^or aiiJ^ a series of 
statements whfch desciilif9l||^ and unambiguously 



the desired end* toward which the staff member will be 
working. £ach job target statement contains at kail three ; 
important elements: 

• Each statement must address an area of activity ia 
which accomplishment takes place; diat is, Ae 
statement should be directed toward the desired out- 
put, radier dian die activity itself. 

• Each statement contains agpecific level of ^i^^^' 
rScnt or 1<^1 of perform^e . ^ 

• Each stateiiient contains the amount of time required 
^ to accomplish die objective. If a particular job target 

requires a prolonged period of time for compktion, 
it should be broken dowfeflfto several 
phases/showing when <?|g|pkted. ^ 

At Magdafa^Foundatio^ arTSodi prioritMed 

and classified. Each target statement is assigned a prior- 
ity kvel, based on die relative importance ^yiie specific 
job target to die establishcd^goals and objdiives of die 1 
agency itself and to the individual's *pn)gi4m- Even 
diough aU job targeu^ considered of high pnority , this 
ranking process es&lishes np> important factors: 

• It establishes, for the staff member, the relative 
importance of the different job targets . Fbr«Mnple. 
it may be far more worthwhile to accoriPish 90 
percent of a very important first-priority job target 
than to make sure that relatively kss important 
second-priority^ob targets are meH 100 percent. 

• It establishes guidelines for a more realistic evalua- 
tion, appraisal, and rating of the staff mernber's 
performance. ^ ^ 

In addition to prioritizatkpbt each specific job target must 
fall witiiin on^f tlldigl goal classification categories: 

" • Routine GocM arpRentiiBd ar\^ recurring^ Itt^ can ; 

^ be couated and measured and arc routine and regu- 
lar. Their significant contribp^n is to oiganiza- ^ 
tional and program stabilit)^^K^L . ^ • 

• Ptdf^ni'SolMm Coeds ^Jflp^' resftxe' 
normally, wh|| heal things ^^tf^J^^ . . 
or have deviated ftoiiv^rnMM^e.'TPs - 
their accomplishr«mt is a inJ^tl^die twmq^i^^ 

• Innovative Goals Ail for creativity and toVidl^vS^^ 
ness. Th^ arc Ihe Ound of goals which create aei^ 
medio^nd intnxlice io^vifinents. They are e^ ^ 
sential withe develo))niea^1m S^N^ hodi Mfit^ 
dala Foua|)ation and d|»^ individpl 
They seek growth beyd&y existing )c 
quldityf^ost, time, and odier variabks. 
be kss susceptible of measurement than He oi ^ 
twty=ljrpes of gods and hmt ksa ocrtaiii ou|||gmeft.u; 

Following tl|l determination of speciftt job targdikthe 
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NTin ACTION FUSS TQ. ACOOMPLiriARGET A9D tMU losiTS 



supervisor and staff member develop written action plans 
which explain 1^ the staff member intends to ac- 
complisb each job target. 

. As previously mentioned vmanagemeioc planning ^d 
development at Magdala Foundation is cofl||M%d in an- 
nual cycles. Each cycle genenlly })egins in Noveifiber, 
when the Executive j|^ector of the agency evaluates and 
assess^ the goals and objectives of the prewus year. At 
tfiis time, the Executive Dircjii^r also sets die objectives 
\ the agency and faiilsacb^pro unit for the coming 
r and makes any necessary adjustments to the long 
ge goals. In Degilnber, the annual Work, Planning, 
riew, and Appraisal sessions are held between each 
rvisoT- and-supendsee. ALJhese sessions^ the job^.__ 
onsibilities of each supervisee are reviewed and ex- ^ 
prions arc reassessed and, if necessary, changed. 
Each staff members' job performance is formally evalu- 
ated, based on achievement for the previous year's job 
targets, arid the supervisor and ^laff meiftber mutually 
agree in writing upon the staff member's job taf^ets for 
the forthcoming year. 

Fpjm January through May sevei^ informal, inter- 
mediate Work, Planning and Revie^sessions may be 
.held. Their frequencjy depends on th^ supervisor s as- 
^sessment of the staff members' need to such a session. 
Usujally,^the intermediate, infojmfcessions will beJEield 
at least me or two times during ^il^^cjp^ -fr 
several divantages to»thcse informai'^wwcjittl^ • 

• They provide the supervisor with"^infbrrnation on 
how well the staff member is movmg toward the 
planned job targets. 

• Jhey provideift^ staff member l?ith the opportunity 

^ of discussingtj|n^ solving with the simervis(||.any « 

. . probknis whiidfctoai7'g^54'^^ 
job targets. 

• They provide for possible needed -adjustments to 
" both'the job targets and the time periods allowed to 

accomplish the job targets. 

• They provide the supervisor with information on 
how well the ov^all program unit is doing in meeti^ 
ing tb^lpt goals. 

In JuneiiJJbt)^ semiaanual Woit, Planning^Re^iew and 
Appraisal, ^^ions are held. These sessionf^^imilar^ 
those heliin Hecemb^i. Again, necessa^^iipljlU'stmen^ i 
job targets and obj^ves can be m£le! As In 
January-May period, wveral informal jWork, Planning 
and Review sessions Hre held-fcwm'^^through OctvKr. 
Again, the purposes of these sessions are to tcack, re- 
view^ and assess |tfOgiess toward the acconipj|j|j|hment of ^ 
j(3ft) t^H^I^, to work out problems and impediments to 
|m>gress, and*to make a^stments to targets. In No- 
vember, the entire cycle begins anew, along with itK 



r 



evaluation and assessment of the goals and objectives of 
the preceding year. 

Several J|atures of the Magdala Foundation NiBO 
style shoulRe noted. First, it is obvious that the goals, 
objectives,. #iKi job targets which jpe developed become 
extremely detaute^'and complex. All of the work done at 
Magdala contribpi^ to one of the key result areas which 
are considered fetical to the agency's survival. Addi- 
tionally, the goaI%etting process, particularly at the spe- 
cif!^ job target level, is characterized by a high degree of 
participation by the staff-members who are re^nsible for 
the accomplishment of tl* job targets. Althoi^h the finaK" 
decisions regarding job targets, objectives, ^d goals rest 
with the sttpervisor, a great deal of|nput is SBicited from 
subordinate staff members. Finally, the emphasis 
Magdala F3i|indation:On the goal'-setting procfess irserr\ 
should be noted. While monitoring and assessment of 
progress tagmd goal achievement is obviously impor- 
tant, mosfof the effort in, the Magdala Foundation's 
MBO style seems to be concentrated on some aspect of 
the goal-setting process, whether it be the initial estab- 
lishment of a job target, or the adjustments and modifica- 
tions which may be made as needed. 

As a contrast to the MBO style at Magdala Fcmda- 
tion, we will now briefly look at the MBO, style dc^ 
velopedat Massachusetts Halfway Houses, Inc. (I^HD 
whiQh js,guitC;ififfercnt, but which is equally effective 
given ih^ different njanagement miheu in which it oper- 
ate^. , * ■ - 

Annual goals are^set for e;^h separate program opHr- 
ated by MHHI.(3) fhe fi^t y«f goals for any program 
are highly controlled; althouM there wi^^' some input 
from the director of the program, the flnal decisions will 
be made by the Executivc^rcctor of MHHI,^ed on 
past peiformance by other. programs and consisliht with 
the overall goals of MHHI. F(^ subsequent, years, the 
annual program goals are set a process involvpg a 
review of the program's past performance in gpaljcom- 
pIetion,^anjestablishment by the'l&t^utive Dircttdr of 
the geiteraj parameters of th^^roposed gOal, negottiation 
with tf|^ program director, and a flrial.decisiqn by the 
Executive Director of the annual goal . Ail program direc- 
tors then^i^^^weeldy viitfl^ Director b 
4rack pi]M||^ t5 ward goal a^^ It*" should be 
noted thinhbe goals duc'program gpals; they are not 
reaU||»uivaIent to l4)ecificr job targets for the individual 
pro^rff directojrs. *Althoug^'is the^^program direct#> 
who answers directly to Mjlj^ Director, all staf^v 
members of the iDdividJn propam are in part responsi- ^ 
'ble for the accomplislftent of the annua] g^j^- 'Hie- f 
^gpals aiftalypys measurati^'^d fdSus on th^^eas^'^^v 
progran^compleyon rates (successfili/iihsuccessful); vo- 
cation a^^ucattes^i^of^ning plkpm'en(s; esUblish- 



npeat of a unongs ^ccout add m positive credit rating, 
. and dtytlopa^nt bjrresidents of spuices of community 
■ supjibrt. % 

In addition to Ae 1^ detaUed nature of die established 
goab and objectives od the ta|ver level of participation 
by subordinate staff rodntiferflB the go^l^etting process, 
the MHHI MBO^tyle differs fitmi dieSEgdala Founda- 
.tioD^le in one odier tespect. The prifluy emphasis at 
Atedala Fonodtttioa in die MBOHlite^seems to be on 
di^rocess of achieving of mutually agreed upon goals, 
obiecdves, and job targets. In the MHHI style, however, 
much more enq>liasis is placed on the monitoring system 
which has been developed to track||pgress toivard goal 
achievemc ^ 



Monag^hMnf Information System 

< As mentioned above, the Massachusetts Halfway 
• -Bouse, Inc. has developed a comprehensive Manage- 
ment Information System (MIS) which functions as a 
c o mwm i c 9§6n mecli||kiism/a tracking and monitoring 
glpriSiili, and a vehkrle'^used as an aid in the evaluation of 
emptoyee job performance.(4) This system requires diat 
virtually everything done in any of the programs run by 
, if^^tSHI be pur into writing on a routine basis. Therefore 
j^, ^any given time, it is always possa>le to tell: 

What informadon is being comnilmicated through- 
out the organization. 

Where the mrsaniztftion^d its varidUs components 



I stand in terms dPthe accomplishnicnt of established 
^ goals and objectives. 

• How each en^loyge stands in terms of job perform- 
. ance. 

The MIS at MHHI collects a large amount of data, all 
of whidl is reviewed weekly by die Executive Director 
. whoik>sely monit(^ pregra[D4)erfonnaiice in tertns of 
die|a>als^wfaicfa have been sector each program. Besides 

Siding such a fcHar picture of progress loward goal 
opletion and empk>yee jo^ performance, Ae routini- 
zation of daU et)llecti(Hi through^the required use of a 
con4>rehensive set of data collection for msjil so provides 



l^e kidd of data which are necessaryo ^§RSrm the ty ptt 
of efaluadfe researci| discussed iiflPiapter II. ^ 
wie sample fbrmsLiTOvided here are only a small^ 
\ P^'^^^f^^ Ibrmf actually used at MHHI. They dp, 
l^t^^^ i^TSSff Qfpe Qt,<iata which diis kind of 
^Mj^mpilP^ can provide, and provided base from , 
iri^ydiWrforiift can be modified in order to satisfy your 
own information needs. ^ « 
We have selected ^ forms which are used at MHHI 
" as Bcaii4>tes of data collection fdrms which can be al- 
tared as necessary: * 

• Form This form shovk the status of all||^idents 



of a specific program. The form is completed each 
week and indicates how long ea<|pclient is expect||^ 
to remain in residency , the caseload assijyd to each 
counselor, and the income earned duri^ the week 
by each residefit. 

• Form C — This form measures the quarterly progress 
of each program toward achievement of its goals in 
terms of: completion, number of vocational/ 
educational/truning placements; proigress through 
status levels ^e^bed by die state rehabiliution 
commiaiion; the establishment of a positive credit 
rating, and the development of community si^>port 
by residents. For each catego^^, die established goal 
is-Compared to„actual program perfonnaiice^and any 
discrepancy (whether posit^e^pr negative) is noted. 
A comparison is also made to pe^ormance in the 
prior quarter. 

• Form D — This form illustrates the monthly of 
clientslhrough the pipgram. Each resident om^be 
monitored in ternis efjiipp^ y^abks, 
such as vocational plac<^g^^,^:sal^y^ slp^apgml- 
ing, savings, credit rating, HSEmg/ilaihdr^^ 
^dng arrangements, and coa^ctive use of leisure 
we activities. The counselor Msigned to each resi- 
dent is identified on the form and thus can easily be 
held il^untable for .;|esident progress, or lack of 
jJrogrcss. 

• Form E— This form covers some of the more impor- 
tant information about eaolMesident, including any 
special conditions of residency and the goals which 

.the client will anempt to achieve during residency,^ 
This^form can be used as the face sheet for the^- 
client's permanent file. y 

• Form F-^This form i#an eight-page staff Pfcrform- 
ance Reviev|;,g|||pt^ Thejo^ performance of alf em- 
ployees is reviewed annu^y in terms of general 
skills, client scrvi|p skillsl administrative skills, 
^pervisc^ |Mlls, personnel management' skills, 
and ttainii^'tkills. >fote diat, consistent widi'die 
MB(lprient^tion, employees who recei^l qUings ^llr 
adequpe or bek)w in any area mus^v&p a s^- 
cific pmn for improving their performance withiji a 
definite timeft^e. * 



i 



C. Muttioi Agmem^n^^^rogram 

. For agencies whiph accept ^ principles of Man^c-^ 
liint by Objectives, the logical extension of goal 

^achievement for agency programs and staff meml 
goal achievement ^/ program clients as 
sachusetts Halfway Houses, Inc. h» develoijp such a 
program which diey call tfiA? (Mutual Agr^fent Pto- 
gram).(5) " , ./^ 
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formc 

ACHIEVEMEHT PROGRESS 



SERVICE 



IGORY 



f 1 • robiRAL . BESIDEKTS 

JiiK i Su acftgajptil 5_ 



)# Uoisuece^ful 
Savings • , . 
Wt^-mf^ BESIDENTS ' 



GOAL 



Saviikga 



ffP^- STKJ^K' POSTtKBLEASE RESIDENTS 
f Success fi£t 
Unsuccessful 



4, 



5. 



VOC4!riONAL PLACEMENTS 
^ # Successful 

# l]9Qsuccessful 

Savings 

1$ MRQ S|j|^US 10 OR BEYOND : 

# Successful 

# Unmiccefisful 

> 

Savings 

ESTABLISHED POSITIVE CfiEDll 
MTiNG , 
5f Successful f 
vV. >Uiisucccssf ul 



Savingci 



-0 



I J. ^p&URCES OF COMMUNITY Support 

^lll^*^ a) Has achieved a joinlmum 

^ . rating of 10 and has- im- 
proved a minimum of slk r 
poiivts i.*^ - . 

b) Has participated in out- 
residen^^ . 

c) Ua^jji^otclated to comnunity ^ 
dflMPIgilC tha^ that prior 
to incarceration A 



PErI%9(ANCE 

-TP 



0 
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DISCREPANCY 



ttAmiENT m DATA J' ^"^fsim'm 



FOiND 



fOKM E 

0 

MHHhtNOtVttWAi l^ FACT SHEET 



/ 



/NAME: 
STATUSi 



ROOM NUMBER: 



ARRIVAL DATE: 



COUNSELOR: 



LEAVING DATE: 



CURFEW:- 



DAILY DETAIL ASSIGNMENT: 



EMERGEIVCY COrfMCT: NAME 



ADDRESS: 
1 



1 « 



TELEPHONE: 



SreCIAL CONDITIONS: 



GOALS: 



y 

OTHER: 



■ Fofin Mo. 7336A 



V 



-FOBM F 



.Way Houses locofiocated Box 348 Boston. Majsachuselts 021 17 Telephone (617) 26<-i864 
MHHI STAFF PERFORMANCE REVIEW 



POSITION:. 
PBDG9AM: 



SUPERVISOR^^^ 
SOPERVISES; 



DATE: 



DATE OF EMPLOYMENlii 
DATE OF LAST SPR 



TYPE OF REVIEW: 



6 MONTHS ( X ANNUAL ( ) 

SPECIALX,( y REQUESTED BY:_; 

PEOPLE PRESENT AT REVIEW*! : ^ 



PR; 1^ 



-:p- 



r 
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The purpose of the SPR 1^ t.o provide a formal me^hatwLsin^o^ valuat in g th| 
effectiveness^ indivrdual spdf f performance on a regular tasia. Tbe SW 
Is expected to identify the ^tremgths and weaknesses of staff members i« 
relation to their roles and responsibilities; and to determine concrete, 
■ethods for expanding and developing strengths and, improving areas of- 
wealmess. In addition, the SPR provides a tool for determinin«3 the 
apprc^priateness of training and supervision, thar provision of adequate 
compensation, aad-the opportun'^J^y for upward mobility Wthin JHHI. 

In the Individual^ seditions, which follow, the rating scale , below is to btf 
used: 

1. . . .£oor perfcJumance ; attention needed' 
2.... fai^ performance; significant improvement n^ded 

3. . . > adequate performance * . / J ^ \ 

4.... £00d performance; refinement and expansioA of rol6 and 
^ , skills needed ' . 

S,ey. excellent performance^ no tmp^ovement needed 

Por any areas \lt^ ratit^s of 3 o^. below, specific plans for improvfhg 
perfoCTjance within definite timeframes must be included. 



\9 
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BO TXMELIHESS IN ARRtVlNG AT* WOr]^ 

C. ) TIMELINESS IK LEAVING UQRK 

D. ) ll^HSONAL APPEARANCE 

> ■ I . 

E. )- ability' TO KANAGE TIME EFFECTIVELY 

F. ) 'ORGAM^TIONAL ABILITY 




G.) ABILITY TO CH|6«E PRIORITrES 



H.) ABILITY JTO WpRK WELL WITH OTHER STAFF MEMBERS 



I.) PARTICIPATION IN STAFF MEETINGS->& TRAINING 

,, . , - r 

^ J.) PREPARAUOU^FOR StAFF MEETINGS &' TRAINING^ 
.K.) UTILIZATION OF OTHER STAFF A? RESOURCES 

L.) VERBAL COMMUNICATION ABILITY 
f Iff) WRITTEN COMMUNICATION ABILITY 



H.) ABILITY TO TME INIUATIVE 

0.) ABILITY TO* BE CREATI^^ . 

P.) ABILITY TO WORK WITH M^NI MAi/sUPERVISION 

Q.X ACCESSIBILITY FOR COMMUNICATION 

R.) RESPONSIVENESS ^0 FEEDBACK . 



.1 



^'AVERAGE R^ING * 

Please, use back of sheet to Id'eirtlfy specific rccpnvncndatloAs and 
timeframes. r 
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TT. CLIMT SfeRVICE SKILLS; » 

pWde numerical rating for eajSt area below. If, »'ea is not 
,p,^U€rf>lc-to-lroU,*indlcate _wit^ "I^^^^^ S^^i 



A.) PBEPARATION lOR NEW RESIDENT ARRIVALS 
'B.) NEW RESIDENT INTAKE AND ORIENTATION „_L,„„ 
C.') NEEDS ASSESSMENT, FL^I^. RESOURCE IDENTIFIOtCION 



) COAL^SETTINCAND CONl|ACTIlffi WITH RESIDENT 

B.) VbCATIONAL PROGRAM PLANIQJ^G & PLACEMENT 

p.) VOCATIONAL PROGRAM AHD/OR SKILLS UPGRADING 

G. ) UTILISATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR VOCATIONAIT- 

PBOGRAM . \ 

' " - . - -A: 

H. ) DEVEL($MENT OF INCOME BUD(^TING . , . 

I. )- DEVELOPMENT OF SAVINGS PBt^AM 

J ) DEVELOPMENT 0> CREDIT-BUILDING PROGRAM 

K ) LEISURE TIME ACTIVITY PLANNING AND COUNSELLING 

L*) DEVELOPMENT OF NEW PEER GROWS WITH RESIDENT 

M*0 DEVELOPMENT OF NEW SOCIAL OUTLETS' WITH RESIDENT 

N ) PLACEMENT ^N NEW COMMUNITY RESIDENCE , 

0.) FAMILY AND/OR "SIGNIFICANT OTHER" COUNSm^ING 

P.) UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES . 

Q.) KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY THERAPY COUNSELLING AND MHHI 

. COUNSELLPJG MANUAL 

R ) ABILITY TO CONFRONT BEHAVIOR WHEN APPROPRIATE 

S ) ABILITY TO TRANSFER SUPPORT VIA LIMIT-SETTING 

t'.) AbSiTY to TRANSFER SlfPPORT VIA EMPATHY 

- U) ABILITY TO TEACH/TRANSFER SKILLS 

V.) ABILITY TO COl^^ICATE EXPECTATIONS 
w!) ABILITY TQ^SOmS^l' THROUGH 
X ) ABILITY Ttog^CtURE RESIDENT ACTIVITIES 
y') USE OF Tlil^^JAfi;'A CASE MANAGEMENT TOOL ^ 
Z.) USE OF Slrf^^l^^ AS Ji RESOURCE 

AVERAGE RATING • 



the bacvj of tbi^ sheet to identify specific recommendation^ 
and timeframes. ; - ~ \ ^ 



Please use 
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A.) OiSeBSIANDS THE PURPOSE •OF REPORT-WRITING AND 

BEOOkD-KEEPUfQ ' > 
3.) AGCDRAZELT 00mDHI(^t^ NECESSARY INFORMATION 

C. ) FOLLY CC^OfUNICATES NECESSARY . INFORMATION. % 

D. ) ' COMMUNICATES NECESSARY I^FOJ^TION ON TIME 



4.) HRtrilJG SKILLS 
P.) TYPING SKILLS . 
/G.) MAIMJENAfifCE OF FILES IN AN ACCURATE, COMPLETE, 
:TIlffiLY, JiSfD USABLE M^ER 

^.} DEMAND AND SET LIMITS PDR RELEVANT DATA FROM 

SUPERVISEES ^ ■ 

I.); DISTINGUISH RELEVANT DATA FROM IRRELEVANT DATA 
J.) 1^ INITIATIVE TO REDUCE PAPERTORK \ 
K.) BTNOVATE IN OFFERING INFORMATION 
L.) PREPAitCE AGENDAS FOR ALL MEETINGS 
M.) - PREPARE ACCpiATE, €014PLETE AND TIMELY MINUTES , 
■/ OF MEETINGS 



P.) FDNCTIQH ACCORDING TO itELEVANT SCHEDULE 



H.i) UTILIZE TIME AND PERSONAL RESOURCES WELL 
'^0.) ESTABLISH PRIORITIES FOR SELF AND OTl'lERS 



ERIC 



Q.) UTILIZATION OF LOG AS Ali ADMINISTRATIVE TOOL - 

.R.) REVIEW AND EDITING OF ADMINISTBATLVE ISSU^ - ■ 

S.) ABILITY TO PLAN AHEAD, 'J > -1 ' 

T.) ABILITY TO DEVELOP REALISTIC ANaMOROUGH MANS ^^,1 

U.) ABILITY TO AN^YZE AND ^VALUAT™iST|a<DAT|^ . 

AVERAGk. RATING 



Please use^the baclyof jthe^hcet to Iden^lfr'^speclf Ic recomnendatlpns 
and tlnejfi^ttaies. ^ . ^ ' , 




J 
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Vf, SPPEHVISORY ^KHiS ; ■ ' ' 0 ✓ ^ 

■ — . « . • ^ ■ ^ 



-AT)- -BWWtEDGr<>^F-Tia BDLE/RESlt>NS.IBILITffi OF A 

siiPERVisGiK * • ; » ( 

,^^^^KNO«LEDGE OF MANAGEMENT BY- OBJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 
COtHILIZATIQN OF MBO TECHNIQUES 



D. ) 'ABILITY TO ASSIoi TASKS APPROPRIATELY ^ . 

E. ) ABH-ITY TO OUTLINE- PROCEDURES . L ^ 

F. ) ABILITY TO OUTLiNE EXPECTED RESULTS . 1 — i . 

* G.) ABILITY TO PROVIDE TIMELY AND USEFUL FEEDBACK • • f—^*^ 

■ ■ ■ " ■ ' i ' ^ • " ' 

H. ) ABltlTY TO DELEGATE RESPONSIBILITY APPKDPRIATELY 

I. ) ABILITY TO DELEGATE AUTHORITY APPROPRIATELY i . 

J.) ABILITY SUPERVISE DELEGATED WORK 

K.)V ABILITY TO PROVIDE ACCOUNTABILITY ^ i 

L.) ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE THE NEEDS OF SUPERVISEES ^ 

M.y ABILITY TO TRANSFER ' SKILLS TO SUPERVISEES - \ V^^ 

V' • - 

N.) AB.IHTY TO DEVELOP RELEVANT SUPERVISORY AGENDA . 

0.) MAINTENANCE OF SUPERVISION MEETIllG RECORDS , 

P.) ABILITY TO DEVELOP RELEVANT BLANS/TIMEFRAMES TO 

RESOLVE SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS s 

: ' ■ ■ r 

Q.) UTILIZATION OF THE LOG AS A SUPERVISORY TOOL : 

TL.) UTILIZATION OF DATA SYSTEMS AS A SUPERVISORY TOOL • ; 

S.) APPLICATION OF MHHI POLIciES AND tROCEDURES : 

T.> ABILITY TO STRUCTURE AND MANAGE pITRSONAL ' 

RESOURCES OF SUPERVISEES, _ ^ 

^^.) ABILITY TO FUNCTION ACCdRDiNG TO REGULAR 

SUPERVISION SCHEDULE . -. 

J- V.) ABILITY to ENCOURAQi PARTICIPATION OF,OTHERS IN 

V PLANNING . . : 

^W.)* yTILIZAnON OF* SUPERVISION AS ON-THE-JOB 1^ ' f\ 

a^it^G TooL'*^ V { — - — I —y^ 




AVERAGE RATING . . ^ 

Please use the bacS of de sheet to JLdentify spc'^iflc reconincndatlons 
and time frames.* 
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A. X KNOWLEDGE- OF HIHI PERSONNEL POLICIES AND^PROCEDURES J_ 

B. ) APPLICATION OF MHHI POLICIES AND PROCEDURES _ 
•C.) KNOWLEDGE OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PLAN ^D POLICIES _ 

1).) APPLICATION OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES 



E.) ABILITY TO RECRUIT- AND HIRE COMPETENT PERSONNEL 

•F.) ABILITY TO DEVELOP COMPETENT PERSONNEL >• *2 

•^.) ABILITY TO RETAIN COMPETENT PERSONNEL . ' _ 

H. ) ^ILITY TO PLAN AHEAD REGARDING PERSOinJEL NEEDS _ 

I. ) 'KBlLITY TO UTILIZE AND SCHEDULE PERSONNEL RESOURCES - 

• EFFEdCIVELY - ,^ . ,. '_ 

J.) ABILITY TO MOTiyATE PERSONNEL _ 

K.) ABILITY TO DEVELOP EFFECTIVE STAFF INTER- . 
DEPENDENCY 



L.) ABILITY TO IDENTIP3( STRENGTH Si, AND WEAKNESSES OF 
PERSONNfeL 

M.) ABILITY TO DEVELOP' STRENGTHS OF PERSONNEL 
N.) ABlLm TO DEVELOP PLAN/ TIME FP-AMES TO IMPl(OVE 

WEAKNESSES OF PERSONNEL 
0.) ABILITY TO TERMINATE INEFFECTIVE PERSONNEL 



P. 



."^ KNOWLEDGE OF RELEVANT PERSONNEL POSITION ROLES 
* AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
Q.) ABILITY^ TO CLEAta.Y DEFINE ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

'f 

AVERAGE RATiiNG ' 



Please use the back of the sheet to 
and Itlme frames. 




tlfy specific recopnehdatlons 



/ 



/ 



Yl, . TRAIHIHb SKILLS : ' ^ . ' % 

'.' " ■ ■ ^ ',' - ■ 

»At) ikBILITt TO RECOGNIZE OWN NEEDS AS ^.-WtMNEE . ^ 

B.) ,ilitIATI.VE IN SEiiKI^G AND UTILIZING ADDITIONAL 

^^TRADUNG, • - "0 ' . 

C-.) ABILITY TO EFEECTI\piY INTEGRATE TRAINING INTO 

J9B PERFORMANCE ^ >^ ^\ 

D.) ABILITY TO UTILIZE SUPERVISION AS ON-THE-Jp^ • 



TRAINING 



E. ) ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE llEEDS OF SUPERVISEES / / 

F. ) 'ability' TO PROVIDE EFFECTIVE ON-THE-JOS ^ 

TRAINING VIA SUPERVISION 

G. ) UTILIZATION OF THE LOG A? A TRAINING TOOL 

H. )' ABILII^ TO TRANSFER SKILLS TO A TRAINEE . 

" ■ • ' ' * 

I. ) ATTENDANCE AT IN-SERVICE TRAININSLSESSIONS . 
J.) PARTICIPATION AT IN-SERVICE TRAIN|NG SESSIONS )' 
K.) 'PRESENTATIONS AT IN-SERVICE TRAINING SESSIONS 
L.) UTILIZATION OF COUNSELOR '^S MANUAL AS A jgAINI 



TOOL 

M.) INITIATIVE IN J)EVELOPING ADDITIONAL TRAINING 



^INING - -X « 



i 



AVERAGE RATING 

' Please use the back of th^^st^eet to identify ; specif ic Uconnendations, 
and timeframes. 
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:> -^^^ house staff, Ae parole 

' wdKiriti^ mia^rai^ to^ a contrad^ 
tuai. commit * * ^* * 

. ^ (alojig>vi^^gramstEilOandsuc 

ing an individiiaUy*taUored rehabilitative program in 
' ^V.OKfcr ^c^hwdn release, on j^ole as a mutually 
^^Rfedi^iRr^ La. ^ 

/• 9wAt Boarct members must establish a firm parole 
\ " V^date and )ib»^it if the resident. fulfills the explicit . ^ 
' - ol^ectives and mutually agreed upon cnteria stated 
mWMAFconi^ ' V \^ 

^ Pn>gi^<staff must provide the services and &ai^g 
* sources -required by the resident,^' as, explicitly 
' ^ guaranteed in the contract, and must f surly assess « * 
T their owif perfonnance in the program. 

The MAP program, then, includes the following e 



Board— agree to the<:ontfac|, which consists of the^i<)'> 
denfs objectives and timeframes and the program serv- 
ices and timeframes. 




D; RMtifution in Coctfmuhiiy Itesi^en 



Centers 



ments within a' written, jthree-p^ contract; 

The estabiiishment bf^a certain releases dLate' (also 
called a reserve date5 . * ^\ 
V ExpKcit,. objectivi^ conditions of release 
• Explicit statement o^ responsibility for the resident, 
the progran^ (as^refnesented by the resident's coun- 
• selor) and the Parole *Board . l ^ ^ " 

•* The'resident's choice of an individualized rehabilita- 
ti(&i program. • . % ' ' 



Generally, "the MA^ process Ijeginx yhen the client- 
begins his residency at the house. The resident is respon- 
'Sible for writing his owi/ portion of the contract within 
5 days' of entering the house. In ord^r to do-tjiis, he 
may talk to other residents, look at other residents* con- 
tracts, and talk to housp staff to find out what services are^. 
available and what services he^might want to use. The 
resident then' prepares hisvown objectives and tiipe- 
' frames; these objectives consti^te the resident's i^spon^ 
^ sibilities to tho- contract. The jresicient's counselor also 
completes: his section of the contract, in which heiguaran- 
tecs certain^ services to" be performed "within definite 
timeframes. 

Progress^ toward goal achievement is monitored by 
daily contad SetweerTthe resident and his counselor as 
welf^as 1 hour of formal counseling every week. The 
role of the Parole QfK^r is initially minimal— not much 
more than a gui(^antee that fulfillment .of the contract y 
will^ in fact, Uad to release. However, af^er the reserve 
date has been reached .syid the resident has achieved 
parole statiis, the role of the Parole Officer is enlarged 
and the role of the program counselor is reduced. 

A sample contract which is used by 'MHHIioilows 
(FornvG)- Note that three partiesr-^e resident, the 
^program coi^selor, a(na the representative of the Parole 
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. Although' the widespread use of community residenti&l . 
\enters is a relatively recent addition 'to the correctional' 
process, h'alfwsfy j^ouj^^ttRmseives have.lost the charac- 
terization* of VMnrfo^mUve programs." They have Become . ^ 
commonplace and consequentiy may ^ail to <^cite the 
enthusiasm of b^leagured funding agendies. As a- re- 
sponse tO'this sjtua^on, admi'ni^trators of potential and 
existing resident!^ centers are beginning to ask: what is ' 
new? what is innovative? where do we go from here?* 
Probably the most discussed area into which halfwayV ; 
ouse operation may expam^s restitution. , V 

Restitution, as the term is generally dsed, involves 
paymenfB^j|ie offender either directly o^th^ugh at 
party lo\^e victim as redress for the damages don& 
consequence of the offender's criminal act. A nilrnber of _ 
{>£rsons who work in community correction^ believe that 
"halfway houses are an excellent structure within which to 
arrange and^monitor these payments.. In adakion,*restit|i- 
tion is seen as an appealing concept by most laym6a, 
because tbey seethe offender putting right his wrongs. ^ 
, The 'f;^oTable public opinion geneiped^y restitution is ' 
seen as ^ significant ass^t by halfway hous^;adminis- 
trators. . '/^ ' 

UnfoTturiateiyT^stitution cannot boused as a panacea 
""for ailing halfway house operations, noir should it be the ' 
single base upon which to b^Wd a housib operation . Evi- 
dence which is currentiyj^availablo' indicates that restitu- 
^tion cai) bo^established .as a part of a halfway house 
operation, that it is. an ^ditiOiial s^ctioi^ that can in- 
crease sentencing flexibili^,*and Uut the major ph>blems 
associated with restitution pro^Hmis can be resolved. 
This section describes a halfway house designed on the 
concept of restitution and disciMi^s some issues which^ 
can i>c expected to arise if restitution is added as«^ 
eleiTienr/irpe haQfway house program. 

I. The Minnesota^ experiment (6). The fclinnesota*. j 
Restitution Cenrii^is a comn)unity-based residentiaLpro^ 
grarh designed to provide a diversionary alternative to* 
long-term incarceration for property offenders ^(7) The . 
central component of the program is a restitiUion contract;' 
negotiated between the offeiider^and victimvUppn satis- 
factory cornpletion of the negotiation, the offender is 
paroled 1^ me director of the Restitution' Center to find 
emploraieniJi^ti^^begin dischar^ng both his cofttractu^ 
and i^oleobligations. SpecHTcally the objectives of the ' 
program are: o 

• To provide a means by which the offender may 
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^^r... .... ... ... ^yoni c ; N 

^ BBStVERCT COrtTBACT ' 

XRlUBUCtlOH 



€lB this day o£ > * . , 19 , th« contract 

(bomtmLumd harain ymm agread t cL by c the 

^ prd%raa/-fml ^he MassAchusetts Parole 



Bpacd fapraaantiitlwC Thia contract d^ineb the muCMal respona^* 
MMdaa 9t each* liarty In dave>opl(ig and implentenltfng an individualized 

pt^irlui to aaalat in mafdng a aucceseful 

rllfitatratlon *to hia^oaniunity. ^^"^ 

I, , understand and agree to pursue 

and achieve the objectives identified in Part IV of this contract. I ' 
underatand and agree that if circumstances significantly change, .1 may 
petit 1^ for a renegotiation of this contract. I will make every 
raaaanable effort to achieve my stated objectives, and realize that my 
failure to do so may be cause for cancelling or renegotiatii^g this 
contract. 



PAIT II: ' PFOGKAM 



I, representing the 

program, understand and ^gree to provide the counseling, resource 
development, referral, and oth^r services identified iri Part V of this 
contract* I understand and agree that if circumstances significantly 
change, I may petition for a roncg^tiation of this contract. I will 
make every reasonable effort to provide the services stated, and realize 
Chat my failure to do so may be x:ause for cancelling or renegotiating 
thia contract. 



\ 



FART m: PAKOLE REPRESENTATIVE 



le Board, 



representing the MassAchuaetts 



Farole Bb^rd, understand and ngrc^that in accordance with the vote of 
the Parole Board, the above named resident will: 



rc^thi 
cd r&sl 

1. Receive i^arolc^ Hearing 

2. Be paroled on the voted Parole Reserve Date of 



contingent upon the nbovc named resident's fulfillment of the objectives 
atated JLn Pnr4: IV of this contract nnd fuiriilment of the conditions 
apeclflad by ^ha Parole Board, I understand and agree to act on bctuilf 
of the ircisldoltit in all matters pertaining to the Parole Board. 
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jilll i ■■ llfll 



fipt^M Staff l«prM«ntatlve 



finr If^ MBIDEIIT'S' OBJECTIVES AND TIMCFRAMES 



^ VDCmplUa. OIRECTIOlf 
1)' ImPLOTMOIT: 



2) y VOCATIONAL TRAININ 



3) EDUCATION: 

B. nNANCIAL MANAGEMENT ^^-^ 
» !)■ BUDGET RESPONSIBILITIES: 

3 

, 2) SAVINGS GOAL (WEEKLY AND TOTAL): 



' >^ CREDIT BUILDING: ><^ 



C. COMMUNITY SOURCES OF SUPPORT 

1) FAMILY /MARITAL RELATIONSHIPS: 



,00- 



9) SOCIAL OUTLETS: 

•4 ^ 



•/ 





4) COMMDNITY RESIDENCE: « 



5) OQMfUNITY VOLUNTEER WORK: 



/ 



/ 



D. OTHER 
1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 




PART V: PROGRAM SERVICES AND TIMEFRAMES 

A. VOCATIONAL DIRECTION: 
1) EMPLOYMENT: 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING: 



3) EDUCATION: 



B. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

1) BUDGET RESPONSIBILITtilS: 



2) SAVINGS GOALS (WEEKLY AND TOTAL): 
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" ' I) ciEiai ium>i^s . / 



Ct COltioNITy SofecES OF SUPPORT . 

1) PAMILY/M/UtLm RELATIONSHIPS i. \^ 



ZK^^teR GBPUN: 
« 

3) SO9IAL OUTLETS: 

4) COMMUNITY RESIDENCE 

5) COMMUNITY VOLUHTEER MOKK: 



/ 



\ 

«THER I 



)THER 

2) 
3) 
A) 
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^^^ ^ ^ fiMrtbrirmatdlal lost due ^ 



• To piDym inieiitive |^aiottal|ptroie supervision 

• To pro^ide^tbe 
behavitor and 
MB&hal 




with iiifonnation about his 
die opportimtty to resolve 
^ develop persona/ 



sC^tths Mil fflerpersoMl skills dirough regular 
and ^V^^cfljllm ancf individual counseling. 
To providnKMvkljm ^^itb-mii^ion to compensate 
for direct losses aa»a result of the offendbr*s criniinal 
actions. 

To dissemtnateipfbrmatiQif regarding the restitution 
concept am) ^ MimUssott ftestitution^nter to 
odier C^minal Jus^ ngencies througii^t Min- 
'nesota, the United Mates and Canada and to the 
general public. ^ 
*( T9 continue to undertake valid research and evalua- 
^ oon of th< concept of restitution in general and this 
program In specific to disseminate this data within 
the Department of Corrections and to other in- 
terested «genci)BS.(8) ^ 

The Restitution Center serves a population of property 
^fenders who have served 4 months or less in prison, 
Who are not conskiered dangerous or chronic recidivists, 
and who appear to have the po^tial earning power to 
complete restitution within the regaining sentence tipie 
by making reasonable payments. Middle class individu* 
, als who could make restitution without the support of the 
Center or middle class individuals who have chosen to 
live outside the law are excluded from. the program. 

Restitution Center staff nieet with program candidates 
at the institution to explain the restitution program ^Par- 
ticipatk>n in the program is at the option of the offender 
and the pleasure of the program screening pommittee and* 
iXaRt F61k)wing acceptance into the program, the 
offender meets with an assigned counselor frrni the 
Center and begins the process of preparirrg a restitution 
contract. 

*<7he restitution contract is a four-party agreement in* 
volving th^ victim, the offender, the Restitution Center 
staff, and the N/linnesota Corrections Authority . The of* 
fender agrees to pay the victim a certain amount of 
money for k>sses suffered as a result of his offense. The 
victim agrees to accept the payments as fiill senlcment 
for damages. The Restitution Center monitors and en- 
forces the conoiKrt. The Minnesota Corrections Author* 
ity agrees to parole the offender so he can fulfill the 
contract. (See Form H for sample contract). 

The amount of damages is determined from discus* 
sions with the victirn and the offender and review of 
police reports, presenteiKe investigations. ar)d court 
, transcripts. Every attempt IS made to bring the offender 



WfA victim together with ^ a RestiMion Center staff 
• member as mediator for direct n^tiation. If a face-to* 
face meeting is impossible, the staff jnerober Will act » a 
go-betw^n. Occasionally, victims ref&se. to participate 
in th£ contract. This siniatioii is handled by setting up an 
account in a local bank in the name of the victim, into 
' whkrh thfc restitution payments are^maJ^. When the con- 
Unct is completed, a check is mailed to tKie yicTt^. • 
Fblk)wing oAnpletion of contract negotiations, the of- 
fender \i paroled to the Center. , 
jb Physically, the Center consists of the emire seventh 
>. ftor ofkhe downtown MinneapoKs YMCA. Tb^^ility ^ 
' Jias 21 imgle bedrooms, ofllc^ and living space. Food 
service is provided through YMCA^cafetAia meal ^ 
tickets, iC^required. The Center is (MgnedJto. operate 
witit^ eleven member staff ^i^y^i^inoludes « Pit>ject 
Director, aerogram Supervisor, four Arole Counsebrs, 
four Shift jCounsetors apd an OfRce Maiiager. ( 

Thclfcounselors serve as Parole Officers for ^^sjindi- \ 
vidual resident and provide one-to-one assis|i||^<jnj/^ 
addition to individual counseling, group meebf^i' based 
on the Transac^nal Analysis model occurtwice'weekly. 
Residents with special problems are referred to special* 
ized community resources. 

;The house program is divided into three phases. Phase 
One is ''orientation'*. It lasts 6 weeks and focuses on 
the offender's readjustment to the community, fitting 
into the Center, and finding employment. Phase Two 
\|asts at least 8 we^ and emphasizes the resident's 
assumption of greater responsibility. He begins lo share 
the cests of his maintenance and makes his first r^titii- 
tion payment. During Phase three, 3 to 4 monlfis. 
after his entry into the program, the resident moves from 
the Center into the community and shifts to conventional 
parole supervision. (9) 

2. Results. Research completed in November of 1975 
indicated that a total of 87 men viere paroled to the 
Restitution Center during a three year period ending July 
31, 1975. Although almost ^8 percent of those paroled 
have been returned to prison for violation of their parole 
conditions, only 14 percent were letiimed for fek)ny 
convictioils or alleged fek)nies. During this same 'period, 
$34*, 704 in restitution was negotiate<i and $14,600 actu* i 
ally repaid. When corrections are maHc for outstandinijf 
restitution owed by current program participants, it ap\ 
pears that about one out of every two dollar^ negotiated \^ 
is actually repaid. (10) 

3. Issues raised by restitution. The Minnesota Exper- 
iment with restitution has raised a number of issues 
which should be carefully considered before planning a 
halfway house program with a refistitution component. 

First, what is the purpose ^f restitution? Is it a system 
for compensating crime victims? If it is, it does not 
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appear to bd^^kvlarly effective. The proportion of 
ofnmders actually appiehetpded U smaU, This number is 
fiiithcr reduced because all those apprehended are not 
;:onvicted, and aO convicted are not financially able to 
pay restitution, Fuithermoie, if one holds that restitution 
is appropriate only for property offendap, the number is' 
reduced still more. Only a small pn^^on of crime 
v^ims will be .compensated, probably less than 3 
pcrcent.(ll) It is also evident that the costs of running 



behavior, and persons with chemical dependency prob- 
lems. BroaiJ restrictions on eligibility for this type of 
program may be politically necessary, but they can also 
^eli/ninate t^very persons the program was designed to 
^help. It is well to,rejnembcr that excluding offendenwlso 
d||cli^des their victims from possible benefit. 

Fourth, the paying of restitution may or may not re- 
move the offender from his obligation to the victim.* In 
most if not all cases, the* negotiating of restitution does 



diis ^ of residcnhal firogr^m will far outweigh arty JiOtfiegaie tfie victim's right to civil action against the 
lestiAttoncolkptcd. In thcMinnwoU cxampfctprognir<^ffender. This can vary from location tojpcation, and all 



costs of about '$3? werr 'incurwd for every^ (Jollar col- 
lected. Clearly the program will have tctgenerate sub- 
staAtiai benefits other than victim compensation to be 
economicaily viable, 

'\ls^ies6tulion a ihcrapcutk tdol which forces the of- 
fender xi\ske responsibility for his actions? The answer, 
although w from clear, is probably negative. Research 
in MinnAswa indtCMtes that only about 37 percent Nof the 
victims jo v^m restitution is paid are actually )indi- 
vidiuils or individually-owned tnisincsses. The rest are 
corpJ(rate\w$ihesses, govemn^ent agencies and other 
agencies. Marge numbcr^f tlW'vicjims are insurance 
conapanies.{l^ Offe^iders', like a greJt many other indi- 
vicwals, have pome difficuhy conceiving of large cor- 
porations as victims 

Fmally, is/restitution merely anc^er sanction to be 
imposed on /persons convicted of aiminal acts? The 
aniwer hew is probably ' *ye»/' and tf||c implication is 
that restlti^lion should be viewed as- an okmeni in il]£ 
community correctional process, but not ihe^Ttire focift 
" of die process. At this point there is little c\knce to 
indicate that restitution can serve as more Jhan addi- 
tional sanction, but even in this role it provides addi- 
tional options to semehcing and correctional authorities 
and shouia be made available. Its benefits should not. 
however, be oversold. 

A second major issue in restitution concerns the of- 
fender's ability to fulfill his'obligaiion. Give;n the fact 
that a great many offenders arc at or near the minimum 
level of employment skills, there may be little opportu- 
nity for monetary restitution without intensive provision 
of emplpymeni-relaied services. Some type of in-kind or 
symbolic restitution might be substituted, but this too 
may depend on the offender's having some useful skill. 
The low earning power of most offenders and the lack of 
unskilled jobs arc likely to be constant difficulties for* 
restituticffi programs. 

Third, the number of potential participants for a resi- 
dential restifution program may be very limited The 
Eligible population may be severely reduced by restric- 
tions which limit programs only to property offend^, 
which exclude persons >*iilh any history of assaultive' 



parties to restitutioti contracts should be aware of options 
wlvich exist. ^ 

Finally, {iince restit^on probably is not the sole sanc- 
tion against the offender, h^ does it trade off with other 
sanctions? Should it redudCjpcarceration tim^ or parole 
time, and if it docs Hy how^ch? Who should4cterminc 
this*? If contracts are not fulfilled, what are the penalties? 
These are all operational questions which are yet to be 
answered. * « * 

4. Summary, Residential programs which' emphasize 
restitution concepts h^e met with ingdcrate success with 
offenders who have served relatiw^short periods of 
incarceration. The Minnesota program serves a^ a diver- 
sion from long incarceration; a Georgia program serves 
both probationers and parolees on prerelease.(13) Resi- 
dential restitution programs are expensive, particularly 
if the only planned bchefit is restitution whicfi is col- 
lected. Galloway has suggested that experience with res- 
titution indicates that:(14) 

• Restitution programs can be esublished in a variety 
of criminal justice agencies. At present, restitution 
program! are administered by prosecutors, pn^^^ 
organizations, neighborhood citizen groups. J^vdW 
nile courts, adult court services, and sute depair^ 
ments of corrections. Furthermore, program exam- 
ples can be found at all stages of the criminaTj^^tice 
process— pretrial diversion, prosecution, probation, 
and institutional services Programs have been es- 
tablished which bdp distribute the restitution pro- 
gramming among c^xisting sUff and which speciahzC 

• these functions in special units or organizations. 

J 

• Restitution can be added to existing sanctions. The 
typical, pattern has been to add restitution require- 
ments to other sanctions or required services. 
Examples include adding restitution to usUal proba- 
tion conditi<5n>, requiring the offender to reside in a 
resiricffd setti»ig while making restitution, and re- 
quinng t^cjgK|pder to participate in group counsel- 
ing or oiM^|yi|atment activities while Implementing 
a res^l^^l^an 
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FORM fl 

RESTiTirrioii contract 



SPECIAL CCWDITIONS PAROLE AGREEHENT OF 

JOSEPH residen;! 



i 



... . • /' ■ ; . 

%B special con4ttlon8 of this certain parole agreement of Joseph 

Besldent» executed on the ' ^ day of . » 19 » 

the follovirig conditions have belfen 'Agreed to ,by Joseph ^ Resident , €!am ^ 
Victl«» end the staff of dhe Minnesota Restitution* Qqpter, a program 
operated by the Minnesota Departments^ of Corrections^ 

|n eddltloi^to the .terms and 
perole agreement, 1^ Jose 
following conditions: 




ndltions provided lA the above described* 
identi^^jdS) jSlso her/by agree to the 



Xo'nake restitutioH^*to 
botal amount Of 
Dollars • Thi 




offense to the 
o/lOO ($240.00) 
tlon is made up 
ifctim. 



ictidL of 
Forty\nd 
of rest 
ed by Sam 

mission 
acement 

TOTAL 

the amount of Forty and no/100 
month for a period of six (6) 



$150.00 
$240.00 



J 

To 1 

o^^thi^^la^ 
llyi^'in ac 
B^id program; I 
of* the Minnesota 



dil^ect supervision of the Mliinesota . 
, to\honor faithfully all conditions 

jiort prepared in my behalf and to, 

dfonc^ i^ith the rules and regulations of 
erstand and agree that the staff 
estitution Center has the responsi- 



4. 



blllty to supervise my parole/probation on behalf qf 
the Corrections Board of the State ^of Minnesota. 

1 understand that fatlur^to comply with, any and «^11 of 
the terihs and conditions of this special parole agreement 
shall be grounds fok^he revocation of my parble. I also 
understand that anylt^o (2) month delinquency in my 
satisfying the schedule of my restitution payments^ unless 
I am uncmploycd.durlnfe this period, will re^H^t in a 
written report to the Correctifon's Board. / N 
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„_.., \ ■ ■ ' • . > 

ll»^ffcmf ol^^t^ tttimMota Restlttitlon Center agrees to the following:. 

To supttririM Mr\ Resident's parole/t>robation and provide 
. 'in this eoimcction all reports cecybired by the Corrections 
.B^isrd u to^^tfte Resident's continuing progress in the« * 
I Restittttioik Center program* 

• ^' ' \^ ' . ' 

wake recommendations to, the Corrections Bbard atf to Nr. 
( Resident * 8 Qontinisatice or discharge from parole/probation. 

In all cases, the fiiAl decision as to these mat tepe will 
.'^i*'^ be aplely the responsivl^ty of the Corrections Board/ 

. Sam Victim, the vlctln^ agrees to the following conditions: 

le « That payment of the above descflbed restitution^ shall ; ^ 
constitute full payment of any and alL obligations for 
which Mr. Resident wad duly convicted^ and sentenced to 
the Minnesota State Prison/Reformatolry . 

% ' : 

2e To maintain involvement with Nr. Resident to the extent 
that this involvement is seen as appropriate by the staff 
of the Minnesota Restitution Ceitter. 

Any major changes in this agreement ^))SL|H^<j^ur only after the f 
approval of the Corrections Board. 

NOTE: The Restitution Conditions of this"" special parole agreement 

are valid only as long as Nr. Resident is a member of thie > 
Minnesota Restitu(|.oh Center program. 





Joaeph Resident Date 




4 



Sam VictiA ' Date 



Parole Counselor » , Date 

Minnesota Restitution Centei^ 



Chairman, Date 
Corrections Board 
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NOTCS 



flutes developed u Magdda 
\ HalfWay Houses; Inc. was col- 
lected fei^ 4e wdSri dvlBf die eoorsejof visits to St. Louis and * 
Boeloa. Of neat vali» werceKMthe iiervtews witfi die Exeai- 
%*tiveDlnctoiBorM^didaaiidMHH|aiidott»erkey of 

2. 'Hmii/. Chililmaea, **Maii^eiii0m dy Objectives as Deptiofi / 
hUtimg,'\ in The RegiimdHtistimte on Comimmity Residential 
J^tmmemCemm (St. Uxds Univenity, Ccnicr fbf;^rl)an Pro- 
gpwns, July I97d) pp..^»-S4. . 

3. Wm, ttf a h»J|aicies. simultaneously 
I • imber of oDiBfCBr midefial piognuns under the same 

. Hie differences in prognins may be dial 
wk titknA iHr.nakt or femntes only* while odiers are. 
Co-«dMailoii^ ioiiie piogr|fms may be taiseted toward a specific 
^ oCtoder popatatkn (di^kf tacn, prqpeity^oAeiiders. etc.), and 
aom pipgswt may opeme under different Jjltment modalities 

tmm*^ok^ ecooooiy. behfvior dp^flcation. etc.)^ 
.Ij Infciiiiatioa was collected by die authors during interviews 
widi dw Execodve Director of Massachusetts Halfway Houses, 
Inc. 

nik hrfftriMti^ was provided to die aodiors during interviews 
wtoh Pwl Leanm, die Director of 699 House (a part of MHHD 
■Id his staff. 

' The OMierial pieacaled in diis section is die resuh of a site visit by 
dM aadMcs to die Minnesota Restitution Center, interviews widi its 



ifiiector, Mr. Ronald Johnsoim and documents provided during an 



interview witfi Mr. Steven Chesney of the Minnesota Department 
of Corrections. ^ * 

7. The Restitution Center Idiscussed herein was closed by the Min- 
nesota Department of Corrections on January 1, 1977. The stafe, 
• however, will still promote die uk of restitution. See: **Minnesota 
ExpamMt^titution. but Closes Its Residential Center,** Mica- 
mre[ Vol. 6, No. 8 (March 1977), p. 405. 

a^Goals and Objectives— Minnespoi Restihition Center,*' 

\ Mimeograph, Jufy I, 1975. * 

9. Robert M^watt. '^The MinnesoU Restitution Center Paying of 
<die Ripri&Off," in Restitution in Criminal Jushce, a roonograpb 
and p4»s presented at die Fourth Intemadonal $ymposhim on 
Restitution, November 1975, Joe Hudson (ed.), pp. 199-200.' 
Minnesota Restinition Center— Interim Kescareb Report. Min- 
nesota Department of Corrections, January ^973. 
John A. Stookey, •*The Victim's Perspective on American Crimi- 
nal Justice," in Restimtion in Criminal Justice, ibid., pp. 
Steven L. Chesney, •*T!ie Assenmept-fff Restimtion in the Min- 
nesou Probation Services,** in Restitution in Ctiminol Juaict, 
ibid., pp. 146-190. 

Bill Read, **The Geoigia Restitution Ftogram,** in Restitution in 
Criminal Justice, ibid., pp. 216-227. 
Bua Galloway. **Toward die Rational Development of Restitution 
Pi^rammtng,** in Restitution in Criminal Justice, iljid. pp. 
74-«7. 
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SELECTEi> Bibliography 



- The following selected bibliography was developed 
from the comprehensive bibliography of all sources con- 
sulted during the preparation of this Program Model. < 
The bibliography has# been organized for the most 
.part along the si4)ject lines of the Program Model. It 
b quite possible for one source to be relevant in more 
than one subject area; merefojre, some sources have been^ 
included more than oiKe. Not all sources which are cited 
in footnotes have; been included' in the bibliography, 
ijoce an overriding criterion for inclusion in the bibliog- 
qiphy was the availability of the document. We have not 
included some documents which, although valuable.- 
.woul() be quite difficult for interested jTcrsons to locate. 

General Information 
lAlpcr. Benedict S. Prisons Insidr Out: Alternative!! in Correctional 
Reforn^. Cambridge. Massachusetts: Ballingcr Publishing Com- 
pany. 1974, 

InternMiona] Halfway House Association. /975-76 IHHA Oireaory. 
International Halfway House Association. 2525 Victory Parkway. 
Suite 101. Cincinnati. Ohio 45206." 
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. "HaTtWay Houses" 

*-^li|1Mfi|^|^tt«r «l^1tate the usefulness of Proqram MxieYs documents, 
^ answer and retum^^followlnq questions. , 

■< ,■ ■ ■■■ _ - , ■ 

r. Ylihat: is Jifoi^ to this Progra« Models report? ' * 

p ^ J t^wm kitvnge i ] Average [ 3 Useless [ 3 Poor 



, best^vailable 'knowledge and expert ence? 

. ySto9T4Mocuient available 
^. .Jijmt^ mt sdi^ oimges required (please conment) 
v&tiffi|^ry, but eiiibges .required (please conment) 
lK%s not represent best knowledge or experience (please conment) 



1. To 



_^ . It iiaxtent^do yo u see the document as bf>ing ugAfnT 4n terms of: 

^ (ch^ die tox on each line) 

- % : Highly Of Some tlot 

^ Useful Use Useful 

llBdifylii..«1$ting projects [ ] 

HiTfifiHng personnel 
^Milmterlng on-going projects 
Providing new or inportant information 
Developing or Inplenentlng new projects 

~ .4. To what specific use, if any, have you put or do you plan to put this 
particular document? 

r 1 Modifying existing projects [ 1 Training personnel 

11 AdalnUtering on-going projects [ J Developing or » implementing 

[ J Others: new projects 



In what ways, if any, could the docjjnent be improved: (pleace sbecifvJ 
e.g. structure/organization; content/coverage; objectivity? writing 
style; ot)ier) 



6. Do you feel that further training or technical assistance is needed 
and desired on this topic? If so, please specify needs. 



7. In what other specific areas of the criminal Justice system do you 
think a Program Models 'report is most needed? 



ERIC 



Um'diA^jUAM^ 4ocmt9^t come to your attention? (cheekbone or more) 
, LEAA MiTIng of document f] Your orqanlzatlon's library 
€ont»ct iifthLEAA staff [ j National Criminal Justice Reference 
lEM NeifSlilter Service 
Other ftplease specify 




* the rtl^ ImU i.e. 

[ ] Local 



-£ J SUtt 



rt S» Wffce 
^twiirr1il/lii*tstr1a1 Hp 



[ 3 County 
Police ♦ 
Court * 
Corrflctlonal Agency* 
Legislative Body .* 
Other Goverment Agency * 
Professional Astociatlon * 
Grille Prevention Group * 



TO. your 



Vapr PosltiTwr 



Organization or Agency. 
AiMriwt 

VtMm — 



TelephonTKiSer Area Code:. 




(Fold here first). 
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